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Education and the Labor Problem 


By LEO WOLMAN 


T A TIME when the most important decisions in 

economic policy appear to rest on “facts,” it 

has become imperative to know what the facts are 

and how they should be used. This applies especially 
to the American labor problem. 

In making labor policy, everybody appeals to the 
facts. The government contemplates putting the set- 
tlement of industrial disputes up to fact-finding 
boards. The CIO, the AFL and an increasing number 
of national unions now have their own economic 


research or advisory departments whose purpose it is* 


to supply the union policy makers and executives 
with the facts. More and more government depart- 
ments are asked to supply unions with the requisite 
data. So sensitive has organized labor become to the 
facts and their possible misinterpretation that the 
widely circulated CIO News has from time to time 
carried a column entitled, “It’s a Lie.” The compiler 
of this feature picks out of the press alleged state- 
ments of fact which, in his judgment, distort or con- 
ceal the truth. It is a poorly run column but its inten- 
tions are doubtless good. 


FACTS ARE COMPLICATED 


But economic facts are complicated. They have a 
history. They are the product of definition and, often, 
of practical considerations which determine how cer- 
tain facts are collected and presented. Users of eco- 
nomic facts ought to be assisted by skilled and experi- 
enced guides who are not afraid to tell their employers 
what they know. In this way a good deal of the mis- 
use and misinterpretation of facts could be avoided. 

Take, for example, the case of H. W. Brown, 
President of the International Association of Machin- 
ists. He is reported to have written President Truman 
that wages, according to the 1939 Census of Manu- 
factures, amounted to only 16% of the value of all 
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manufactured goods. That being the case, he says, 
how can a wage increase matter much since it appears 
to affect only a small proportion of the cost of produc- 
tion. The New York Times, which reports the letter, 
takes the communication so seriously that it intro- 
duces Mr. Brown’s communication with these words: 
“The controversy over the relationship between labor 
costs and prices was kept boiling today. . . .” 

Now the fact is that Mr. Brown, president of a 
union claiming more than 500,000 members and 
charged with promoting their economic interests, is 
either careless or misinformed. Anyhow, he has not 
thought his way through the figures he is calling to 
the President’s attention. A considerable essay could 
be written on the statistical problems which he raises. 

Let us deal with the simplest and most obvious 
features of these figures. What Mr. Brown is trying 
to measure is the importance of the wage bill in the 
manufacturing business. Unluckily, he has not suc- 
ceeded in measuring it at all. Take first a relatively 
minor oversight. Mr. Brown counts wages, but not 
salaries. One is as important as the other. The wage 
and salary bill in 1939 constituted 20%, not 16% of 
the value of manufacturing output. 


TWO KINDS OF WAGE COSTS 


There is, however, a vastly greater and more signifi- 
cant oversight whose magnitude even the Census un- 
derestimates. What Mr. Brown disregards or over- 
looks is that a manufacturing establishment pays 
wages and salaries in at least two forms—directly 
through its own payrolls and indirectly through the 
purchase of materials, fuels, services and the like. 
These purchases amounted in 1939 to 57% of the 
value of manufacturing output. These purchases con- 
tain a large wage and salary bill. If that bill goes up, 
manufacturing has to stand the cost, just as it has to 
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stand the cost of a rise in its own direct payroll. Mr. 
Brown, and others who use figures as he does, elect 
to disregard these large and unavoidable charges on 
business and hence arrive at misleading and false 
conclusions. 

Choosing the facts one uses, without regard to the 
purpose of the inquiry, is bound to lead to confusion 
and misconceptions, and not to clarification. The 
errors into which Mr. Brown falls illustrate this con- 
clusion. The same sort of thing happens in the use 
of productivity or efficiency data. It is rarely made 
clear to what the data apply or should apply. Do 
they represent the performance of a plant, or an in- 
dustry, or a combination of industries, or the entire 
economic system. In considering advances in effi- 
ciency as the source of higher wages, the very first 
question to ask and to answer is whose wages and 
whose efficiency. Yet this question is hardly ever 
mentioned, much less asked. 

Facts, also, are inextricably bound up with theory, 
purpose, policy. Any intelligent and intelligible use 
of facts requires an accompanying statement of what 
they are for, what purpose they serve, what policy 
they are designed to make effective. Suppose, for 
example, we knew that a given collection of industries 
was increasing their man-hour output at the rate of 
5% a year. How are we to determine the distribu- 
tion of these gains. This decision is obviously not a 
purely statistical one. It is a decision in policy. What 
the decision is depends on our understanding of the 
way a particular economic system operates. 

The same thing can be said about profits. How can 
Mr. Robert Nathan or anyone else know that profits 
in a specified fiscal period are too big or too little, 
or just about right; or that they should be reduced 
to what they were in 1935-1939? Any such conclusion 
is obviously not a mere matter of arithmetic. It is a 
conclusion in economic theory. It rests on a series of 
assumptions as to what happens if profits are treated 
in this way or that. These assumptions in turn de- 
pend, or should depend, on what we know about 
profits. And what we know, or should know, about 
profits is not alone their size, but the functions they 
perform or what they are used for. 

The public, when it is confronted with economic 
facts in their infinite variety, ought to be told what 
they are for and what they mean. The trade union 
public ought to receive clearer and more reliable ex- 
planations of facts from their economic advisers than 
they now do. No one’s genuine interest is served 
through the use of inadequate, or incorrect, or irrele- 
vant data. 


RESPONSIBLE UNDERTAKING 


This amounts to saying that the use of facts in mak- 
ing private and public policy is a responsible under- 
taking. The most difficult and pressing task before 
American business is to cooperate in making available 
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the important and relevant facts and in disseminating 
them to as wide an audience as possible. The explana- 
tion of how a private competitive economic system 
works and what contributes to its prosperity and sta- 
bility should no longer be left to chance or propa- 
ganda. It is possible by the wise expenditure of funds 
to acquire a much more thorough and reliable knowl- 
edge of the operation of the American economy than 
anyone today possesses. The business community of 
the United States would be well advised to turn its 
interests in this direction at the earliest possible 
moment. 


Three Decades of Shared 
Profits 


INCE 1912, the Eastman Kodak Company, 

Rochester, New York, has shared its profits with 
employees. From the inception of its wage dividend 
plan, approximately $75 million has been paid out to 
eligible employees. The current distribution, which 
will be sent to eligible employees in March, 1947, 
amounts to approximately $8.5 million. This is the 
largest single payment in the company’s history. For 
employees who have completed five years’ service, 
the dividend check represents about four and one 
half times their average weekly wages during the five- 
year period. Employees with less than five years’ 
service will receive proportionately less. 

The Eastman Kodak plan provides for a dividend 
to employees which rises or falls with the amount of 
dividends declared on the company’s common stock. 
For. each dollar of declared annual dividends above 
$3.50, eligible employees receive 0.5% of their salaries 
or wages for the five years immediately preceding the 
date of payment. Inasmuch as the common stock 
dividends during the current year are $7, the indi- 
vidual’s share amounts to 1.75% (0.5% x $3.50) of 
his total compensation received during the years 1942 
through 1946. More than 47,000 Kodak employees 
in the western hemisphere will receive payments 
under the plan. If an employee’s computed share is 
less than $15, a minimum of $15 will be paid. 

All employees hired on or before October 1 who 

are at work at the end of the year are eligible to 
participate. Those hired after October 1 are eligible 
if they are at work on the date of payment. 
_ The company points out that the dividend is paid 
in recognition of the part employees play in the 
success of the business. It is not taken into account 
by the company in establishing wage rates. 


F. Beatrice Brower 
Management Research Division 
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Production Control in a Seasonal Industry 
By A. H. ROBINSON 


Assistant Treasurer, Eastman Kodak Company 


eye this postwar readjustment period, inter- 
est in employment stabilization has been re- 
vived, and managements in many companies are 
studying ways and means of providing wage earners 
with steadier jobs. Guaranteed annual wages are also 
attracting widespread attention. If I were to select 
a text for this discussion it would be “no guaranteed 
plan can be either workable or sound without stabil- 
ized production or, at a minimum, production con- 
trol.” I am also convinced that production can be 
stabilized to a greater degree even in those companies 
that think they have accomplished a good deal along 
these lines. I shall confine my remarks to one phase 
of employment stabilization, namely production sta- 
bilization. 


A LONG HISTORY OF STABILIZATION 


Since 1904, the Eastman Kodak Company has been 
endeavoring to provide more security to workers by 


1A digest of an address delivered before the 280th Meeting of 
Tue CoNnNFERENCE Boarp, held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, September 26, 1946. 


stabilizing production. At that time, one of the prin- 
cipal products of the Kodak Park plant was roll film, 
for which there was a heavy demand in summer but 
very little in winter. To handle the peak load, extra 
employees had been hired in the summer and dis- 
charged in the fall when the demand fell off. While 
management was deeply concerned about this em- 
ployment irregularity, there apparently was no solu- 
tion because the emulsion used on the film would not 
keep well for more than three or four months. In 
1904, a more stable emulsion was developed, and the 
policy of manufacturing and accumulating inventory 
in dull months was begun. This has continued to be 
the principal method of our employment stabilization 
program. 

Production stabilization involves three major steps: 
(1) sales forecast with its measurement of seasonal 
tendencies; (2) determination of production levels; 
and (3) control of stock levels. 

A reasonably accurate sales forecast is an essential 
step in any program of production control. It is also 


Chart 1: Sales of Product ‘“‘B”’ 
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Chart 2: Normal Seasonal Variation of Product “‘B”’ 
SALES - PRODUCTION — STOCK 
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one of the most difficult to determine. For products 
which have been on the market for a number of years, 
it is very helpful to measure the long-term trends 
graphically. Chart 1 shows such a graph of sales of 
Product B, which is one of our amateur line of prod- 
ucts. The light line indicates the monthly sales which 
in normal times, fluctuate, seasonally, from a low 
point in November to a peak in summer. The lighter 
broken line indicates the basic trend, after allowance 
for seasonal changes. 

It is necessary that the sales forecast take into 
account the current state of business in general, spe- 
cial advertising or sales programs, new products and 
competition. It is quite important, therefore, that 
persons responsible for the sales forecasts consult with 
others in the sales, advertising and product develop- 
ment divisions. It is desirable that the forecast be 
made for at least one year in advance to make due 
allowance for the seasonal variation. 

After considering all factors that may affect the 
sales trend, the projected line is entered on the chart, 
and the proper seasonal adjustments are made for 
each month. The total sales for the year are therefore 
the sum of these adjusted monthly figures. The East- 
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man Kodak Company uses the thirteen-period calen- 
dar, so that sales and production records are kept by 
periods of four weeks instead of by standard months. 
Product B, with its seasonal peaks and valleys, had 
industrial and war uses, as well as being in demand 
by amateurs. During the war years, the sale of this 
product to amateur photographers was virtually elim- 
inated and the prewar seasonal pattern was disrupted. 
Now that the war is over, will the demand for this 
product revert to the former seasonal variation? We 
believe it will. 


PRODUCTION AND STOCK CONTROL 


Chart 2 illustrates the effect of seasonal sales on 
general production control. The sales of the product, 
which has a distinct seasonal variation in demand, is 
shown by the unbroken line. For simplicity, the sales 
for each period are indicated as a percentage of the 
year’s business. For example, 5.1% of the year’s busi- 
ness is sold in the first four weeks of January; 5% 
in February; 14.8% in the seventh period (July); and 
so forth. I have selected this particular product be- 
cause of its pronounced seasonal fluctuation. 

The establishment of a production curve, shown 
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on this chart, determines the employment level and 
plant requirements for the year. Production is sched- 
uled on a uniform level throughout the year, with 
the exception of the two summer months, when most 
employees take their vacations. 

With production on an even keel, sales are below 
production levels during slack periods, and stocks are 
accumulating. The maximum inventory is reached in 
March, when it represents nearly 30% of the year’s 
sales. The stock on hand decreases as the sales ex- 
ceed the production level. 


STOCK LIMITS 


In addition to normal seasonal fluctuations, there 
are apt to be wide and unpredictable variations in 
sales from week to week. True stabilization must, 
therefore, provide some means of producing steadily 
in spite of both weekly and seasonal variations. The 
stock must absorb the shocks, for an important func- 
tion of a stock of goods is to serve as a cushion to 
meet variations in requirements. This function of 
stock is often overlooked. The reason for introducing 
minimum and maximum stock levels is to absorb the 
ordinary weekly and period sales fluctuations. 

Chart 3 illustrates the manner in which these con- 
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trols work. The product used in this case has a fairly 
flat seasonal variation. This chart graphically pre- 
sents actual production, the estimate of sales and 
minimum and maximum stock limits. It also shows 
the actual shipments, and the actual sales by periods. 
At the beginning of the year, the actual sales were 
below the estimates, which are indicated by the short 
horizontal lines. As a result, actual stock accumulated 
was higher than normally might be expected. Ordi- 
narily we might revise our production schedule slight- 
ly in these circumstances, but action was delayed to 
determine whether a definite change in the sales 
trend had occurred. During the next period, sales 
were above the estimate. In the third period, because 
of a tax situation in one part of the country, a large 
volume of sales occurred, and consequently the in- 
ventory of the product dropped sharply. We were 
unaware of the cause of this rise in sales but instead 
of immediately stepping up the schedule, it was again 
decided to await further developments. The next 
month sales dropped below the estimate. 

As the year progressed, sales were above the esti- 
mates, and the stock on hand was gradually depleted 
until it fell below what was considered a safe mini- 
mum stock. It was then decided to step up produc- 


Chart 3: Production, Sales and Stock of Product ‘‘E”’ 
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Chart 4: Seasonal Indexes of Sales, Production and Employment of Kodak Park 


Actual Data Based on three years: 1934, 1935 and 1936 
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tion and on November 1 a new production schedule 
was put into effect. 

Maximum and minimum stock lines are placed ap- 
proximately 25% above and below the normal line. 
This 25% allowance works out quite satisfactorily 
for most products, although it may vary according 
to the product or its manufacturing conditions. These 
maximum and minimum lines may be considered the 
key to the effectiveness of the stabilization program. 

It is highly desirable that a production control 
method should be established for each principal pro- 
ducing department as a whole, as well as for each 
product. Sales of individual products may fluctuate, 
but so long as the total is kept at a constant figure, 
stabilized production is accomplished. 


RESULTS OF PLAN 


How well has the production stabilization program 
worked? Its effectiveness is shown by the data in- 
cluded on Chart 4, which gives the seasonal variations 
in sales, production and employment for the entire 
Kodak Park Plant, with many thousands of em- 
ployees. The indexes cover three prewar years and 
are adjusted only to take care of the growth element 
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during that period. The sales index is based on the 
dollar value of sales for all products manufactured at 
this plant. The production index is based upon man 
hours actually worked, and the employment index is 
based on the number of employees on the payroll. 
The index of sales fluctuated widely, from a low 
of less than 75 to a high of over 125. The index of 
production dipped as planned during the summer 
months because of vacations and again at Christmas 
and New Year’s. In spite of variations in production 
and sales indexes, the number of employees remained 
very constant, with the maximum fluctuation above 


or below the average amounting to approximately 
1%. 


CONCLUSIONS 


If management applies brains and effort to this 
problem of stabilizing employment, real progress can 
be made. Both employer and workers stand to derive 
real benefits from a successful program of employ- 
ment stabilization. The worker will be provided with 
greater security of employment. The employer will 
benefit through lower turnover costs, greater use of 
plant and equipment and better industrial relations. 
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Nonfinancial Incentives 
By S. AVERY RAUBE 


An address delivered before the Jersey City Industrial Conference 


HERE is, I believe, considerable risk to the audi- 

ence that invites a speaker to discuss nonfinancial 
incentives. The danger lies in the temptation to the 
speaker to go off on a mental spree—or to give the 
impression, at least, of having both feet planted firmly 
in mid-air. The danger, however, is not a fault of the 
subject. On the contrary, a large number of highly 
qualified observers believe that the effective under- 
standing and application of nonfinancial incentives 
are the foundation of successful industrial relations. 
Some of these observers believe that widespread ap- 
plication of these incentives will determine the con- 
tinuation or elimination of free corporate ownership 
and operation of American business. 

Because of the great importance of the subject, I 
am eager to avoid viewing from the ivory-towered 
pinnacles the down-to-earth, practical problems 
which constantly confront supervisors and foremen, 
presidents, production managers and other executives. 
May I, therefore, begin by posing two or three ques- 
tions so that you may furnish the answers on the 
basis of your own practical experience? 


THAT SOMETHING PLUS 


It would be safe to wager that a large number of 
those of you in this room at one time or another have 
refused the offer of a job paying more in money than 
you were making at the time of the offer. My first 
question is why did you turn that job down? 

Perhaps your reasons were purely personal and had 
nothing to do with the job. Or perhaps they were 
related to the presence of what some personnel spe- 
cialists call financial incentives not directly related 
to the pay envelope—such as pension plans, sickness 
insurance, vacations with pay, dismissal compensa- 
tion and profit sharing. But the reasons for some 
refusals unquestionably had nothing to do with dol- 
lars and cents—directly or indirectly. 

It would also be safe to wager that nearly every- 
one here has observed employees who slowed down 
when the boss was absent. You may also have ob- 
served other employees, not on a financial incentive, 
who worked at top speed when the boss was absent. 
My second question again is why? What kept those 
employees hard at work when the boss wasn’t there 
to observe them? 

In regard to the question of a “full day’s work,” 
why is it that one group of employees is obviously 
and constantly longing for the quitting bell and an- 


other group, with no greater financial attraction, has 
to be reminded to stop working? 

What is it that in many situations actually repels 
rather than attracts the workman? 

A recent survey by Mill & Factory reveals that 
737% of the executives covered in the survey declare 
that “a general indifference on the part of the work- 
ers” is the cause contributing most to the current 
decline in labor productivity. Yet this general indif- 
ference of the workers exists in the face of high wages 
—in many cases, the highest wage rates in the his- 
tory of that country whose wage rates and standard 
of living are the envy of workers throughout the 
world! 


LEADERSHIP 


What is this thing that motivates individuals under 
these circumstances? The answer embraces the es- 
sence of employee-employer relations. It is contained 
in the sum and substance of effective and enlightened 
leadership. 

At first glance, that conception or definition of non- 
financial incentives may be considered too broad— 
too all-inclusive, because, as may be correctly pointed 
out, leadership is the product of a large number of 
personal qualities, abilities and experiences. But it is 
also quite likely that the number of different answers 
to the foregoing questions would also be large. There 
might, in fact, be as many different answers—or in- 
centives—as there are individuals responding to the 
questions. 

If that is the case—if there are numerous stimulants 
which, in addition to financial incentives, motivate 
people to greater effort—then the definition must 
also be broad. 

Since time prevents a discussion of a large number 
of the techniques of successful leaders—suppose we 
devote attention to a few nonfinancial incentives 
which widespread experience reveals have quite gen- 
eral applicability and importance. 

To begin with, present-day personnel administra- 
tion is based upon the fundamental principle that 
every individual is unique. Many of our employee- 
employer relations problems stem from a lack of full 
recognition that each employee is an individual— 
that each employee has his own peculiar hopes and 
fears, his own likes and dislikes, his own problems, 
his own joys. But, above all, he is the only one who 
has full control over the rheostat of his own energy! 
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Experience has revealed that only under strong, en- 
lightened leadership in which the employee is treated 
with undrstanding as an individual, will he willingly 
turn the knob of that rheostat to the indicator 
marked full volume. How may that be achieved? 

For one thing, there is a basic desire among human 
beings for approval—for proper and justifiable credit. 
Since we know this to be fact, how many of us who 
keep records of an employee’s errors or deficiencies 
also keep records of his accomplishments? If we keep 
such records either in our head or on paper, do we 
make it a practice to talk about them to him regu- 
larly so that he is assured that his efforts are recog- 
nized? 

In this connection, it may be well to pause for a 
moment and consider another angle of the same prob- 
lem. Half a century ago, most establishments were 
small. The employer knew most of his employees 
personally—knew their circumstances and their prob- 
lems. In his relations with the employer, the worker 
felt that he was dealing with one who not only knew 
him but was also interested in him. Today, these 
establishments have grown into large corporations. 
Gone is the direct contact with the top man. Gone 
is the feeling that the big boss knows all about the 
worker’s circumstances. Instead, the worker must deal 
with the boss’s representatives. But if these repre- 
sentatives make it a point to sit down periodically 
and regularly and talk with the worker about himself 
and his job, is it not possible that much of the feel- 
ing of the so-called “good old days” can be revived? 
There is ample proof that workers yearn for it. And 
supervisors and foremen who have tried it find that 
it is a stimulating and invigorating experience to 
them, and, above all, that it develops a mutual under- 
standing without which harmonious labor relations 
cannot be achieved. 

Over a period of time, these supervisors have dis- 
covered that their employees are hungry for forthright 
answers to the question “How’m I doin’?”—hungry 
for commendation where it is deserved, and, yes, hun- 
gry for proper criticism because only through criticism 
and praise can they improve in their performance. 
Many supervisors have learned in these contacts that 
the worker is stimulated by a congenial working 
group and depressed by an uncongenial one. Some 
have also found that the worker is keenly affected by 
what his fellow workers, his family and his neigh- 
bors think about him and his job. They have ob- 
served that his position and status are a matter of 
great pride or embarrassment to him and to his wife 
and family. 

Shifting to another point, it is likely that those of 
us in this room who are most satisfied with our jobs 
are those whose companies have furnished us with 
three things: 

1. We know specifically what the company is striving 
to accomplish—what its goals are; 
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2. We know specifically what is required of us, and 
what part we have in achieving those goals; 

3. We know what progress is being made, not only by 
ourselves, but also by the company toward the estab- 
lished objectives. 


You people appreciate, as well as anyone, the im- 
portance of these three points. But why are they im- 
portant to you? One reason is that they generate 
interest in the job and increased effort rarely occurs 
without job interest. To what extent, for example, 
would we be able to maintain our interest if we did 
not have the information contained in our records of 
production, records of quality, of cost, sales, turnover, 
as well as information about the goals in each case 
toward which we are striving? In a broader sense, 
we also find it reassuring, if not actually valuable, to 
know how successful the company as a whole is, what 
other supervisors are accomplishing in comparison 
with ourselves, and what the company’s future plans 
are. All these pieces of information fire our interest, 
spur us on, and, at the same time, open the door to 
the exercise of a trait that is characteristic of Ameri- 
cans—the desire to excel. 


THE COMPETITIVE SPIRIT 


The man in the ranks is also an American. He 
wants to be a little better than the next fellow. He 
wants his group to be a little better than the other 
groups around him. But if his interest is not aroused 
as ours is ignited and maintained by the information 
which constantly flows to us, eagerness to exert him- 
self may never develop. 

Similarly, his inherent desire to excel rarely emerges 
without stimulation and encouragement. There is, by 
way of example, the old and frequently repeated story 
of Charles Schwab who, during a tour of one of his 
mills, inquired of the foreman how many units that 
foreman’s shift had completed that day. “Seven,” 
proudly replied the foreman, whereupon Mr. Schwab 
took a piece of chalk and wrote a large “7” on the 
floor. When the members of the next shift appeared 
they noticed the figure and asked what it meant. 
The answer served its purpose. They tried to better 
it and did. They took great pleasure in crossing out 
the 7 at the end of the shift and scrawling alongside 
it a large 9. The third shift similarly improved the 
record and before long a new level of production was 
achieved which permitted higher wage rates. But 
the extra effort that had been expended was not moti- 
vated by attention to the pay envelope! 

I mention that story primarily as a possible means 
of opening what may be new areas of thought and 
experiment to those who may not have tapped this 
ready source of energy. I also use it as an example of 
the fact that very informal as well as formal com- 
petitive plans may be effective. 

_ In addition to arousing interest and stimulatin 
increased effort, the points that I have mvenbone’ 
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also produce an equally important by-product, which, 
from my observation, only the most discerning ex- 
ecutives have identified. Yet I know of at least two 
nationally known corporations (which, incidentally, 
are not plagued with strikes or labor unrest) in which 
this by-product may be said to be the nucleus of the 
entire personnel program. In short, those personnel 
programs revolve around the inherent eagerness of 
the individual to enjoy the satisfying feeling of being 
useful. 

If, at first, that sounds too academic or too ethereal 
for practical application, I urge you to ponder over it 
at length. And in trying to evaluate its importance, 
it may help to recall that to most of us the fearful 
part of becoming incapacitated either by accident 
or old age is the dread of losing our usefulness. Isn’t 
it quite natural then, that the employee who feels 
that he is not particularly useful to his company or 
that he is not an important part of the organization 
may, in his inevitable search for a substitute, be at- 
tracted by a panacea which appears to offer the thing 
he wants but which is actually based upon fancy 
rather than substance? 

Following the same line of thought, how frequently 
have we suddenly announced to those under our su- 
pervision a change in method or procedure and later 
become irked or impatient because those whose jobs 
were affected lacked enthusiasm or perhaps even 
displayed resentment? How frequently have we dis- 
covered, later on, that the decision wasn’t nearly so 
good as we originally thought because it was arrived 
at by someone not so familiar with the job as the man 
in the ranks? Here again, many successful organi- 
zations have learned the value not only of sharing 
this type of information with the employee before the 
final decision is made but also of seeking his help, 
as well as his opinion, in reaching the decision. 


FEAR 


Suppose we consider another point. During the last 
fifty years, the increasing use of special-purpose ma- 
chines has taken from the average worker his versa- 
tility as a craftsman and narrowed his specialized 
skill. That’s all right with the worker as long as his 
specialized skill is in demand. But when that demand 
disappears either through a recession of business, 
technological change or any other reason, he may 
revert to the status of a common laborer. Unlike 
his father or grandfather before him, therefore, the 
worker of today is dependent on the particular job 
that he holds. Recognizing that it may not be easy 
to find similar work elsewhere, and, in many cases, 
feeling that he is merely a number on a timecard, he 
is constantly oppressed by the fear that he will lose 
his place as a self-supporting individual unless the 
record—not the words—the record of the company 
displaces that fear with assurance. Here again, eco- 
nomic distress is rarely the employee’s sole dread. On 
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the contrary, the stigma and indignity of unemploy- 
ment and the reluctance to be separated from a fa- 
miliar and congenial working group are always pres- 
ent. He may also be afraid that he is not good enough 
for his job, that he will not be promoted to a position 
of greater responsibility or that he is not the equal 
of his fellow workers. When any of these fears exist, 
what is the result? 

When the housepainter’s twenty-foot ladder sud- 
denly begins to slide out from under him, the fear of 
falling immediately absorbs all his attention. Any 
eagerness or enthusiasm he may have had a split 
second before in regard to his skill as a painter dis- 
appears in a flash along with his self-confidence. His 
fear will undoubtedly drive him to physical effort of 
almost herculean proportions to save himself from 
injury but the efficiency of his movements will likely 
be seriously curbed by the overwhelming force of his 
emotions. 

That example may appear to some to be unneces- 
sarily dramatic. Perhaps it is. But, if it serves to im- 
press the fact that fear is a repressive and inhibiting 
as well as a driving force, there is less chance of our 
confusing it with real incentives in which efficiency is 
the partner of accomplishment. Unfortunately, that 
confusion does exist, and I have observed some top 
executives and many subordinate executives who still 
practice the cultivation of fear among their subordi- 
nates. 


SUGGESTS A NEW TERM 


These points that I have mentioned are only a few 
of the large number of incentives that may be classi- 
fied as nonfinancial. If an attempt were made to im- 
prove on the term nonfinancial incentive, I should 
be inclined to substitute the words plus-money in- 
centive. The reason for this is a psychological one. 
I have frequently wondered whether the term non- 
financial incentive may not convey to some the im- 
pression that, lurking somewhere behind the scenes, 
is a subtle, diabolic aim to get something for noth- 
ing, or even to chisel at the expense of the employee. 
Nothing, of course, could be further from fact. To 
me, therefore, the term plus-money incentive incor- 
porates not only a clearer definition of the true pur- 
pose, but also a warning to any unenlightened indi- 
vidual who might be tempted to reach for something 
that does not exist. 

There is one final word of caution that Vd like 
to emphasize—particularly in the light of a few re- 
cent developments. 

Nonfinancial incentives cannot be written, talked 
or “sold” into existence. Even a super-duper publi- 
city and sales campaign cannot do that—no matter 
how super or how duper. There is only one way that 
I know of. These incentives have to be put into prac- 
tice. Where that is done, no great sales campaign is 
required. 
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Concerning 
the Labor Press 


HE labor press has been taking a firm stand on 

domestic and foreign affairs. “Inflation—rising 
living costs of the worker, with higher profits to the 
employers,” it believes, is the chief item of dissatis- 
faction and the blame is laid to lack of control by the 
Administration. President Green claims that produc- 
tion is the answer to inflation. The chief CIO leaders 
disagree with this theory, however, and seem to be- 
lieve that more government control is necessary, espe- 
cially in the regulation of profits. Both the AFL and 
CIO, however, are beginning an extensive campaign 
for wage increases. 

The CIO labor press and certain AFL papers at- 
tack given industries and the Administration. Con- 
demning the failure of the Administration to regulate 
housing, the black market, and rising living costs, the 
AFL press is pointing out that it is the average citi- 
zen who is responsible for the kind of government that 
came into power, and at the same time is exposing the 
“anti-labor” records of Congressmen. The Interna- 
tional Teamster, for example, shows through graphic 
illustration that “heels” become Congressmen and 
Senators because “enough people don’t bother to vote 
against them.” The Railroad Trainman devoted part 
of its October issue to the 1946 election—stating that 
the “79th Congress failed the people.” 

Following the November elections, nearly every 
CIO paper has continued to devote space to the 
activities of the PAC and to inform the reader of 
voting records of Congressmen and what can be ex- 
pected in the future. Votes of Congressmen on the 
OPA, the Case bill, the Crosser bill, the Hobbs bill, 
the FEPC and similar pertinent measures are used 
as a guide in displaying the “black record” of Con- 
gress in chart form. 

There is considerable sentiment in the AFL press 
to the effect that the dangers of communism are in- 
creasingly pressing. Attacks are often made on the 
CIO in this respect, and it is not unusual to find head- 
lines such as the following which appeared in the 
Auto Worker (AFL): “‘T am a Communist,’ CIO 
Business Agent Boasts.” The CIO press frequently 
retaliates. 

Foreign policy, with the possible exception of the 
United States attitude toward Russia, receives con- 
siderably more attention in CIO than in other labor 
papers. The CIO press often urges support for op- 
pressed labor groups in other countries, and many 
papers express strong opinions on United States policy 
in China and Spain. “We Should Get Out of China” 
is the cry of The Dispatcher. 
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The CIO press has no united stand on the com- 
munist question; each individual union publication 
reflects the thinking of that sector of the CIO. Some, 
such as the The Steelworker, have come out against 
communism while others, such as The Dispatcher, 
have stood up for the rights of left-wing political 
thinking in unionism and have quoted excerpts from 
the Daily Worker. 

Gains from new collective-bargaining agreements, 
from strikes and from organizing drives receive prom- 
inent attention in most labor papers. Certain CIO 
papers, such as The Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Employee, The Advance, Office and 
Professional News, emphasize the reporting of news 
concerning special organizational activities. On the 
whole, the CIO press, more than the AFL, usually 
stresses the gains made and carries more hardship 
stories of struggling workers. The AFL papers, when 
gains are won, see that the news receives considerable 
attention. They apparently prefer to state that they 
do not strike so often as the CIO and only as a last 
resort, and therefore they often tone down strike 
news. 


AGAINST NEW LEGISLATION 


The labor press in recent months has been devot- 
ing more space to the problems of minorities. A great 
deal of it may be owing to organizing drives in the 
South, but there seems to be also a trend in the AFL 
papers to ask for racial equality and opportunity. The 
CIO press is united on this question, with every paper 
asking for FEPC and urging long-range legislative 
programs on race relations. 

Despite the friction and difference of opinion be- 
tween the CIO and AFL, the labor press presents a 
united front on most national problems concerning 
labor and are quick to refute any outside criticism. 
Unfavorable comments on “Big Business” are rela- 
tively abundant, and it is not often that a labor paper 
does not have a cartoon showing the industrialist eat- 
ing ravenously, while thin, starving workers watch. 

The labor press is also united in believing that any 
labor legislation passed at this time would be against 
labor. Several editorials have appeared in CIO, AFL, 
and independent union papers warning workers of 
possible attacks on the Wagner Act. Collective bar- 
gaining, to be genuine and effective, some of the press 
agrees, must be free from government restraint. 

Most labor papers, regardless of affiliation, give con- 
siderable attention to union demands for a broader 
health and social security program and for inclusion 
of health insurance, pension funds, annual wages, etc.. 
in collective-bargaining agreements. There seems to 
be general opinion among labor that these factors will 
be a hedge against the downturn of business. 


AsrRAHAM A. DessEr 
Witpa P. Bennetr 
Management Research Division 
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Limericks for Safety 


SS eK jingles are popular among employees of 
the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company, Newport News, Virginia. Approximately 
200 entries are submitted to the Safety Limerick Con- 
test Committee each month. Of these about 40% 
are received from employee families. 

The contest rules are simple. Every month an il- 
lustrated incomplete limerick appears in the em- 
ployee publication, Shipyard Bulletin, and contest- 
ants are asked to supply a missing line rhyming with 
a specified word in the jingle. The theme of the con- 
test lme must deal with safety. 

An award of $25 is given for the best line of the 
month. No limit is placed upon the number of en- 
tries an individual may submit, and, with the excep- 
tion of persons connected with the safety department 


SUPPLY LAST LINE TO LIMERICK BELOW 


Beefy Bill is a shipbuilding ace, 
For production he sure sets the pace, 
But while working he strained, 
Then fell back and was brained, 


and the Bulletin, all employees and their families are 
invited to participate in the contest. 

The interest of the families in the project is par- 
ticularly gratifying to the company. It encourages 
the discussion of various plant and safety hazards in 
the home and thereby develops a greater degree of 
safety consciousness among all family members. 

Since the contest was started in March, 1946, safety 
suggestions have increased noticeably. Approximate- 
ly 13% of all suggestions received by the committee 
are related to safety, while prior to the introduction 
of jingles only 5% were concerned with the subject. 

Each month the winning line is published in the 
house organ along with the name and photograph of 
the successful contestant. The accompanying lime- 
ricks appeared in recent issues of the Bulletin. 


EtHet M. Spears 
Management Research Division 


SUPPLY LAST LINE TO LIMERICK BELOW 


A jolly mechanic named Jay 
Now sadly remembers the day 
When his eyes were abused 

For his doséles werent used 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source; Tae ConreRENnce Boarp, unless otherwise indicated _ 


Item 


Clerical salary rates 


Billing machine operator............... mode in dollars 

Calculating machine or compt’ter operator] mode in dollars 

Office boy or girlige. sc osces ses cent mode in dollars 

Stenographer dace cits cic cies «clos ccce sc mode in dollars 

Telephone switchboard operator......., .| mode in dollars 

Senior copy typist.............eeeeeeee | mode in dollars 

odie sen 1923 = 100 116.2 | 112.9 |] +13.0 | +16.3 

Housing......... Le oa een. 1923 = 100 oe ore 

Clothing 5.55 scosciemonenewcireiacet .. || 1923=100 : : 
Men ett ces tet acte urine wet ime: 106.8 ea 
Womens arte nce acetic rence Bae pe 

Fueland lights. ccaces cis vacitrs sac ees mae 6 
Blectricit yj arsco.sicreveie vis ove ora nreints bi cloves . . 

FT hs ECCI OUR OCE RI MER IGer reas 94.5 94.5 

Sundriesso, sete eee > nse conro atone 117.6 15.3 

AND tema create oaenssenew sive we aes 108.2 . 

Purchasing value of dollar.............. 1923 dollars 924 

Allistems (BLS) Siena ene rss «a sce ssccatee 1935-39 = 100 133.3 

Strikes (BLS) 
Beginning in period.................. 350 
Workers, involvedsearia.t os entero se thousands 150.0 
hotalimanidays die: cc monc. cnc oe thousands 3,800 
Turnover rates in manufactur’g (BLS) 

Senarations:2.0. -peieacccoenes sepa 5.7 
Quitss.Cecclccn omelets ones 4.0 
Miscellaneous 5.5 ccoleccye ass sayeth: 2 
Discharges sac staet< see ses sbracecieeen 3 
Lea offs icici Are ste afte dip ayalalevatelece Sieversicls 1.2 

ACCENSIONS. 5 ec otis eae eee oss ee 6.7 


Wage Earners 
All manufacturing industries (BLS) 


Earnings; hourlysecewiscrcls ben. nelees average indollars|}/ .... cic 1.126 +14.3 
eeekly cis thence «St Peata dues average in dollars|| .... nt | 4004) +11.3 
Hours per production worker.......... | average per week || .... «ofa 40.3 2.6 
Twenty-five manufacturing industries | 
Earnings, hourly. cs cevess oarsecne: average in dollars} .... r 1.229 +13.9 
weekly eee ee ee average in dollars} .... r +10.0 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week |] .... -3.8 
Employment fos een cia elo celerersizin sa cos 1923 = 100 ek Ir +17.6 
Lotalman hours.... sce seen ee 1923 =100 aie r +13.1 
Payrolls; tore hrceeccee eee 1923 = 100 AP 2 |r +29.3 
Wage-rate increases.................. average per cent ; eee 
Production workers affected.......... per cent 
Manufacture and distribution of gas 
Earnings, py, BOLI D DN.cc Co ae average in dollars 
WEEKIY: Sernvis cei cre'o es@ld bie ook oss average in dollars 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week 
Generation and distribution of electricity 
Earnings, nourlyeart esse saan tn, average in dollars 
Weekly ccasduens settee ree average in dollars 
Hours per wage earner................ average per week 
Class I railroads? 
Marni gee HOUPl Ye svete niyo aitinesileernen average in dollars}} .... nee ae Yada Peed 
WEGKIY ce vicisieres is «tines utes average in dollars} .... er Satie deste 59.29 
“Real” weekly earnings............... 1923 =100 ae Sats ce Prose 174.6 
Hours per wage earner................|| average per week || .... Sten ee 50.4 
Agricultural wage rates per month* (BAE)}| average in dollars] .... ;ae eR: 96.50 
With boat anette assesses ceseee en average in dollars}} .... Bros Per 92.00 
Withoutiboardiererien os... esac sae average in dollars|| .... ae ver | 106.00 
New York City metro. area, eighteen 
manufacturing industries 
Earnings, hourly... ,coteett es +o0 ss. average in dollars|} .... 1.252 | 1.247 | 1.238 
Weekly: ci .ccsroetesiesses average in dollars|} .... 51.83 | 51.18 | 50.89 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week Hem 41.0 41.0 40.7 
1 es 
SDorited from Invuestle Uoatgren Cason sect a penises perelieeary 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Defines Good Standing 


Many collective-bargaining agreements that in- 
clude union-shop or closed-shop provisions state that 
only employees in good standing are permitted to 
work within the established bargaining unit. A union- 
shop agreement between a California corporation 
and a local of the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (CIO) states that the em- 
ployer will require employees who come within the 
scope of the collective-bargaining agreements to file 
application with the union for membership, to pay 
their union initiation fees, and “if admitted to mem- 
bership, to keep in good standing with the union.” 

As defined in this agreement, good standing means 
payment of dues, payment of general union assess- 
ments, obligation to attend union meetings or to pay 
customary fines for failure to do so, obligation to par- 
ticipate in union parades or to pay customary fines 
for failure to do so. However, under the agreement, 
the historic policy of the employer with regard to the 
employment, advancement, retention, layoff, and re- 
hiring of employees shall be continued with considera- 
tion given to individual merit, physical ability, moral 
and mental capacity, and seniority. 

New employees are to be placed on probation for 
thirty working days, during which period the em- 
ployer may release the new employee without giving 
any reason. The union, however, may object to the 
retention of any new employee “for cause prior to the 
said probationary period.” 

The following rules are included in the seniority 
determination of the probationary period: 


“(1) When forces are reduced on any station, seniority 
on the station will govern, subject to the following: 

(a) Less than three months’ service shall not con- 
stitute seniority; 

(b) Temporary transfer to another station shall not 
be considered a break in station seniority; 

(c) Transfer to another station at employee’s re- 
quest shall not affect his prior station seniority for a 
trial period of 30 days; 

(d) Station seniority shall not be affected by shifts.” 


Attendance Clause in Contracts 


Although the issue of absence and attendance rules 
and regulations does not seem to loom large at col- 
lective-bargaining conferences, controversies some- 
times develop through the grievance and arbitration 
procedure as a result of failure to indicate, in a specific 
manner, the regulations covering leave-of-absence 
policies. 


There is a noticeable trend toward detailed explana- 
tions of absence provisions in union contracts. At- 
tendance regulations have been incorporated, for 
example, into a midwestern CIO collective-bargain- 
ing agreement. According to the agreement, each em- 
ployee must keep the company informed of his current 
address at all times. He may report a change of 
address by signing his new address on his pay receipt. 
If an employee changes his address while he is absent 
from work, he is to report the change by mail to the 
factory personnel department. When unable to report 
for work he is required to telephone the personnel 
department of the company. If he does not have 
access to a telephone, his absence should be reported 
immediately by mail to the company’s personnel 
department. 

If an employee fails to report his absence, he will 
be dropped from the rolls of the company on or 
before the beginning of his working shift on the eighth 
consecutive calendar day of his absence. If this day 
falls on a Sunday or a holiday, he will be permitted 
to report no later than the beginning of his work shift 
on the first work day following the Sunday or holiday. 
These regulations also apply to (1) the expiration of 
a leave of absence, (2) approval for resumption of 
work after a period of absence owing to illness or 
injury, (3) elimination of any period of authorized 
absence in a specified trade. 


Organization Drives in 1946 


Although union leaders expected a drop in member- 
ship and a man-power shortage in the spring of 
1946, the decrease did not materialize, except in some 
mass production industries that reduced employment 
after the war. On the contrary, unions retained con- 
siderable membership strength, enhanced their finan- 
cial position, and, at the same time, were successful 
in preventing New Deal labor laws from being re- 
pealed. The beginning of 1946 brought emphasis 
to unionize unorganized workers. The AFL and the 
CIO intensified drives in the southern part of the 
United States. Although the southern drives and the 
drives to organize clerical and professional workers 
did not produce expected gains, headway was made 
and reports from all branches of the American labor 
movement indicate intensification of the campaigns 
in 1947, 

Organizational activity by foremen’s unions, while 
obviously noticeable, has not produced any signifi- 
cant increase in membership. The unions themselves 
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seem to be waiting for the United States Supreme 
Court decision in the Packard Motor Company case 
to determine whether foremen come under the provi- 
sions of the National Labor Relations Act. 

Toward the end of 1946 increased demands were 
being made for cost-of-living clauses in union con- 
tracts, although many executives object to this type 
of clause because they feel that unions will not agree 
to wage reductions when living costs go down. 

There are also some labor union leaders who do 
not believe in pegging wage increases to the cost of 
living. These men maintain that wage increases 
should be based on the continuous demand of work- 
ers for a higher standard of living resulting primarily 
from increased production. Despite the continuous 
haranguing over wages, fear is growing within organ- 
ized labor that a depression is not too distant. Lead- 
ers of all branches of American labor seem to lack 
confidence in the country’s wage structure. This fear 
seems pronounced as 1947 approaches and is expected 
to lead to more direct aggressive action by unions. 


CIO Convention Highlights 


“Wages must be increased” was the theme of the 
eighth annual convention of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations held in Atlantic City in November. 
Reports given by the various factions within the 
CIO indicated unanimity on the question of “in- 
creased wages to meet increased living costs.” The 
approach to higher wages, however, ranges from 
those who believe in an aggressive strike policy to 
others who, like Philip Murray, advocate a round- 
table approach toward the settlement of labor ques- 
tions. 

Although the left and right forces within the CIO 
are as far from agreement as before the convention, 
Philip Murray, CIO president, succeeded in prevent- 
ing the issue of communism from being discussed on 
the floor of the convention. It would seem that Mr. 
Murray followed a compromise pattern with the pro- 
Communist group in the belief that an open fight on 
the floor of the convention would have weakened the 
CIO’s southern organization drive and its crusade to 
prevent the enactment of anti-New Deal labor legis- 
lation. 

Some right-wing leaders admit that a protracted 
fight would be detrimental. The bitterness between 
the two forces within the organization is, however, 
likely to be a controversial issue at future conventions 
of international unions within the CIO. 

The resolution adopted by the CIO convention, 
which was intended to appease the anti-Communist 
block, reads in part: 


“In pursuit of the principles set forth herein and 
adopted by the CIO Executive Board, we, the delegates 
to the Eighth Constitutional Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, resent and reject efforts of 
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the Communist Party or other political parties and their 
adherents to interfere in the affairs of the CIO. This 
convention serves notice that we will not tolerate such 
interference.” 


Under this resolution the CIO national office plans 
to keep “communist and other political convictions” 
out of CIO union decisions. 

In resolutions covering the international labor situ- 
ation, the convention followed the program of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, which is con- 
trolled by left-wing unions. This active support of the 
WFTU adds to the frustration of certain right-wing 
forces within the CIO in their efforts to “liquidate” 
the influence of the pro-Communist elements. 


Labor Legislation in 1946 


The Smith-Connally act, in “wartime antistrike leg- 
islation,” did not, according to many labor and indus- 
try men, result in thwarting strikes. Actually, this 
legislation gave the unions a legal right to strike 
after filing a petition of thirty days’ notice of strike, 
and tended to nullify the “no-strike pledge” of CIO 
and AFL leaders during World War II. Legislation 
introduced in 1946 included the Case and the Ball- 
Burton-Hatch bills. Proponents of new labor legis- 
lation hoped to balance New Deal legislation which 
they felt was weighted on the side of organized 
labor. As to the Wagner act, one group would like 
to see it repealed, while another group believes that 
the act needs amending to give employers the right 
to petition for an election and express themselves 
fully in regard to unionization of his employees. Union 
leaders who argue in favor of a retention of the act 
in its present form say that although there were some 
evils in the past, they were the result of poor admin- 
istration rather than faults in the act itself. 

There does not seem to be any unanimity of opinion 
on labor legislation in the ranks of the Republican 
party, which has a majority in the House and Senate. 
When the Case bill was introduced, there was a divi- 
sion by legislators of both parties and this division 
will, according to some observers, continue into the 
next session of Congress. 

Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, following the Re- 
publican party’s victories in the nation’s polls on 
November 5, said that this victory should be “wel- 
comed and not feared by organized labor” because 


of the New Deal substitution of “political bargaining | 


for free collective bargaining” by the Democratic 
party administration. Senator Morse states that he 
recognized that hundreds of thousands of union work- 
ers and their families voted the Republican ticket 
and that the Republican party must hold steadfast 
to the liberal political philosophy of Lincoln by 
“working at all times for a sound program of progres- 
sive, social legislation which ever advances the stand- 
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ard of living and economic security of all of our 
people.” 

Robert J. Watt, International representative of the 
American Federation of Labor, states “what labor 
faces during the next two years depends to a great 
extent on whether both parties are able to subordi- 
nate partisan politics to the welfare of the nation.” 
Mr. Watt points out further that if “antilabor legis- 
lation” is adopted it would be a step toward increas- 
ing government controls instead of eliminating them. 
Although the CIO and the AFL are both arguing for 
greater union-management teamwork in determining 
wages and working conditions, the AFL puts less em- 
phasis on government intervention. CIO adherents 
of greater government participation point to the tre- 
mendous strides that organized labor has made dur- 
ing the New Deal decade. AFL leaders point out that 
government interference is the antithesis of free col- 
lective bargaining, which assumes bipartite rather 
than tripartite participation, and the third party 
comes in only when both parties voluntarily agree to 
submit unsettled issues to arbitration. 

All branches of the labor movement are in favor of 
legislation which would bring greater social security 
advantages such as unemployment insurance, old-age 
pensions, hospitalization for the poor and so forth. 
Many within the ranks of labor recall nostalgically 
the philosophy of Samuel Gompers saying: “What 
the government gives the people, the government 
can take away from the people.” But, according to 
the record of the last decade, many have quoted the 
saying without fitting word to deed. 


Lewis and the Miners 


A demand for the reduction of the 54-hour work 
week and amelioration of other working conditions 
were reported to be the issues resulting in the termi- 
nation of the United Mine Workers bituminous coal 
contract. 

Some observers of the controversy state that J. A. 
Krug, Secretary of the Interior, and John L. Lewis 
should have met to discuss the issues without resort- 
ing to bellicose patterns of behavior with the Amer- 
ican public caught in the middle. One of the issues 
now before the Supreme Court is whether the United 
States Government is included in the ban of the Nor- 
ris-La Guardia Act on the issue of injunctions against 
labor unions. 

Another point to be decided is whether the F ederal 
District Court had the legal power to issue a restrain- 
ing order to the United Mine Workers and impose 
fines of $3,500,000 and $10,000. 

Despite their obvious differences of opinion on other 
issues, both the CIO and the AFL joined in support 
of Mr. Lewis’ position until the miners returned to 
work. The extreme left wing of the American trade 
union movement, which follows the Communist party 
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line, stated editorially, following the resumption of 
work, that Mr. Lewis had “sold his workers out 
again.” Mr. Lewis seems to have been supported by 
the majority of his members, who are undoubtedly 
willing to follow him even to the extent of consider- 
able financial loss and personal hardships for them- 
selves and their families. This is attributed by some 
observers to the fact that from 1919 to 1946 Mr. 
Lewis, through an aggressive display of economic 
strength, had taken the miners from one of the low- 
est to one of the highest wage groups in our economy 
today. Many mine workers are apparently not inter- 
ested so much in the personality of their leader as 
they are in what he has obtained for them over a 
period of years. 
ABRAHAM A, DessEr 
Management Research Division 


Management Book Shelf 


Job Placement of the Physically Handicapped. By Clark 
D. Bridges. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
329 pages. $3.50. 

The author discusses in detail such factors as the 

matching of physical capacities to job requirements 

and the value of job appraisals. One part is devoted 
to information concerning specific disabilities. The 
appendixes, include a directory of the principal vol- 
untary organizations which are interested in rehabili- 
tation, a list of services which are available for evalu- 
ation of industrial health hazards, and an extensive 
bibliography. E.M.S. 


How To Use Handicapped Workers. By Arthur T. Jacobs. 
Deep River, Conn.: National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., 
186 pages. $3.50. 

This book is devoted to discussion of the various 

techniques related to selective placement. Included 

also are some definitions of physical demands and 
activities, several examples of physical demands and 
appraisal forms, and an analysis of handicaps and 
their relation to various working conditions and physi- 
cal activities. E.M.S. 


Who’s Who in Labor. Edited by Marion Dickerman and 

Ruth Taylor. New York: The Dryden Press. 1946. $12 
Biographies of men and women who lead labor and 
who deal with labor are included in this book. Dr. 
John R. Steelman has edited a section devoted to 
labor terminology. There is a directory of the labor 
press and a list of international unions, along with the 
constitutions of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
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Cost of Living and Wages 


IVE OUT of every six executives participating in 

this month’s survey of business practices’ are 
opposed to tying wages to a cost-of-living or con- 
sumers’ price index. Virtually all the small remainder 
favoring such clauses do so with the reservation that 
they must work in both directions—up and down. 
The opposition to the clauses, except in a few in- 
stances, does not arise from unsatisfactory experi- 
ences in actual use but for the most part is based on 
a strong conviction that these clauses do not con- 
stitute a proper way to adjust wages or on scepticism 
as to their effectiveness and practicability. Only 
about half the number of executives favoring this 
method are currently adjusting wages in accordance 
with changes in living costs. Comments on the ex- 
periences of this small group have been mixed. 


EXPERIENCE WITH CLAUSES 


A number of strong supporters of the wage escala- 
tor clause are found among the small group of com- 
panies which have had actual experience with it. On 
the other hand, a few executives report they have not 
found it a satisfactory means of adjusting wages. In 
addition, some comments are available from compa- 
nies which no longer include such a clause in their 
contracts; discontinuation did not in all instances 
result from unsatisfactory experiences. 

In the main, two approaches have been followed 
in adjusting wages for changes in the cost of living. 
One has been to escalate base wage rates; the other 
consists of establishing a cost-of-living bonus without 
changing base rates. Comments on both methods 
were obtained. 

The experiences of nearly all the companies with 
cost-of-living adjustment plans are reprinted below. 
One of the companies which adjusts wages in relation 
to changes in cost of living is not unionized. 


“We are heartily in favor of relating wages to the 
cost of living and have had such a principle in effect 
since January, 1942. Since that time we have made no 
general change in base rates but have added an incre- 
ment on a percentage basis based upon the cost-of-living 
statistics issued by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. This increment is changed quarterly, effective 
with the first day of the month following the publication 
of your figures. Our cost-of-living adjustment is planned 


1See The Business Record for December, 1946, for comments on 
new wage demands. The survey also gives the comments of execu- 
tives with respect to the understanding or acceptance by union leaders 
of industry’s contention that widespread wage increases cannot be 
absorbed without price increases. It also gives industry’s experiences 
in conducting educational programs for labor. 


to work on the down as well as the up side. We have 
been told by some of our friends that our plan is not 
practical because it will never work on the down side. 
Our answer to this criticism is that at least we will be 
no worse off with our plan than those organizations will 
be who are faced with the necessity of negotiating base 
rates downward, and the chances are that we will be in 
a somewhat better position than the latter. 


“About two years ago we revised our rates in accord- 
ance with a job-evaluation survey conducted in coop- 
eration with the technical representatives from the inter- 
national union headquarters. The plan used was that de- 
veloped by the international union for use in many 
paper manufacturing plants. While there were many 
changes in rates, the average remained practically con- 
stant and the cost to the company was therefore nil. We 
feel that job evaluation is a necessary prelude to the appli- 
cation of such other plans as cost-of-living adjustments, 
incentives, etc., in order to iron out the inequities which 
are often present in the usual rate schedules which have 
been built up as a result of negotiation. 


“At the present time we are working on a plan for add- 
ing a new increment based upon over-all productivity. 
This plan recognizes that both management and labor 
contribute to the results; management by improvement 
in machines and processess and labor by increased effort.” 
(Miscellaneous manufactures) 


> H % 


“We have an arrangement with our employees whereby 
wages are increased or decreased, depending upon cost-of- 
living figures in Philadelphia as obtained from the 
National Industrial Conference Board. This arrange- 
ment has been in effect for some eight or ten years and 
we feel that it is a very satisfactory one, both from our 
and the employees’ standpoint.” (Woolens and worsteds) 


* & & 


“Nearly all our contracts carry readjustments based 
on the higher cost of living. Most of these clauses are 
carried over from the period prior to the war. Their 
inclusion in the contract certainly did not visualize that 
the cost of living would be increasing chiefly because of 
unwarranted demands by the unions, but visualized the 
fact that increases in the cost of living were largely the 
result of increases in commodity prices owing to specu- 
lation or inflation. 

“The current period is the first time that we have 
been faced with making cost-of-living increases since their 
inclusion in our labor contracts some ten years ago. 

“Increases in wage scales, owing to their operation at 
the present time, are definitely only aggravating the situ- 
ation. 

“One experience we have had recently with a large 
group of our employees is that when a contract came up 
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for renewal the union was willing to settle on the same 
basis that had been arrived at with other groups whose 
current contracts included cost-of-living _ clauses.” 
(Chemicals) 
a Sy 

“As far as we are concerned personally, we do not 
expect to find ourselves confronted with a request for 
wage increases, as the contract we wrote with our union 
for the year 1946 included provision for a cost-of-living 
bonus based on BLS figures. We gave our employees a 
6% increase on their take-home pay as of July 1, 1946, 
(this is equivalent to 8% on hourly rates) and, as far 
as we can tell, this cost-of-living bonus payment has 
satisfied our employees for the time being. Our present 
union contract expires December 31, 1946, and we do not 
expect to make any changes in basic wage rates, but to 
write a new contract which will continue the cost-of-liv- 
ing bonus—which, incidentally, has provisions for down- 
ward as well as upward revision.” (Chemicals) 

e 2.-# 


Some programs abandoned in the past have pro- 
vided for cost-of-living adjustments in their union 
contracts or wage policies. Among the reasons given 
for such discontinuance are: (a) evidence that the 
increases above base rates have become more or less 
permanent and consequently were absorbed into the 
hourly rates; (b) dissatisfaction among union mem- 
bers because of their inability to understand the yard- 
stick; (c) management and union disagreement over 
the indexes; and (d) fear of failure of the clause to 
work when living costs decline. Experiences of com-: 
panies which have abandoned such clauses, as well as 
reasons for the discontinuance, are illustrated in the 
following comments: 


“In 1941, we did establish a cost-of-living adjustment 
which operated for several years until it reached a maxi- 
mum of 25% above base rates. When it became evident 
that the high wages and salaries were more or less per- 
manent, we discontinued the cost-of-living adjustment, 
as we called it, and included the then existing cost-of- 
living adjustment in new base rates. Our experience with 
this plan while the cost of living was on the increase 
was quite satisfactory. I doubt whether it would have 
been quite so satisfactory if the cost of living had de- 
creased, calling for downward adjustments. There is little 
likelihood that cost-of-living clauses will be included in 
our future wage and salary arrangements. If they are, 
they will provide for upward and downward revision.” 
(Instruments and controls) 

* * 


they had received a definite benefit in the termination 
of the ‘temporary’ aspect.” (Electrical machinery) 
* &* 


“As to tying wages to the cost of living, we sponsored 
this before the war and had quite a time selling the union 
on this practice. As it worked out, they were very glad 
to have it, although of course wages were frozen for 
much of the subsequent period. This cost-of-living clause 
was intended and understood to provide for both upward 
and downward revision. Whether wages could have been 
reduced without trouble is anyone’s guess. However, we 
think that this provision would be essential to any cost- 
of-living agreement. We do not, however, have this cost- 
of-living wage program in our present contract.” (Hard- 
ware) 

* * * 

“We are decidedly against tying wages to the cost of 
living. Regardless of how you write such a clause in a 
union contract it will soon be found to be a one-way 
street as the employees rapidly adjust their thinking to 
the end that they consider the cost of living bonus a part 
of their regular wage. It works all right while it is going 
up but it doesn’t work at all when it is supposed to go 
down. We tried it over several years and finally aban- 
doned it, freezing the then existing cost-of-living percent- 
age into the base wage. We will not try such an arrange- 
ment again if we can help it.” (General industrial ma- 
chinery) 

* * 

“We have had some experience with a cost-of-living 
adjustment clause in one of our own contracts. It cre- 
ated dissatisfaction among the union membership because 
of their inability to understand the yardstick by which 
fluctuations in wages occurred under the agreement.” 
(Food products) 

* %* 

“About twenty years ago our company had an arrange- 
ment with employees to adjust wages according to the 
cost of living. This was before our factories had been 
unionized. During the period of advancing living costs, 
wages went up; but when costs commenced going down, 
the employees opposed a decline in wages and countered 
with the suggestion that a cushion be built to offset sub- 
sequent increases in cost of living. The outcome was ob- 
vious, namely, that when costs commenced to go up, 
the previous cushion which had been accumulated was 
merely on paper and employees wanted increases. When 
the unions were formed, they refused to accept this ar- 
rangement.” (Lumber and products) 


SENTIMENT IN FAVOR OF CLAUSE 
In addition to the executives who have had satis- 


“We put a so-called temporary increase into effect in 
the early days of the war; 10% went into effect in March, 
1942, and an additional 5% in September, 1942. This 
increase was applicable to hourly earnings but not to 
piece-rate premiums and was applied as a separate factor 
with no change in base rates. Our employees were quite 
conscious that it was a temporary adjustment and sub- 
ject to increase or decrease. At the end of the war the 
general situation was such that we absorbed the increase 
into the hourly rates, and our employees recognized that 


factory experience with cost-of-living clauses and thus 
endorse their use, some others favor them under cer- 
tain conditions. One condition frequently mentioned 
is that the clauses must provide for both upward and 
downward revision. Other conditions include the ac- 
ceptance by both management and labor of one cost- 
of-living index; upward and downward revision ad- 
justed somewhat by the prosperity of the employer 
or the profits earned by the corporation; provision 
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that wages must be substantially in excess of the 
actual cost of living (“in other words, labor is entitled 
to earn more than just the actual cost of living in 
order not only to increase its standard of living but 
also to provide for the future”). 

Some of the executives who have proposed incor- 
poration of an escalator clause into wage agreements 
have run into strong opposition from union leaders. 
In part, this objection is directed to the provision for 
downward as well as upward adjustments. Thus, an 
executive of a chemical concern notes: “We have sug- 
gested at various times that an escalator clause be in- 
cluded with revision every three months, providing for 
downward as well as upward revision, but the union 
leaders and particularly the national advisers have 
always resisted such a provision.” 

Some observers attribute this opposition to a be- 
lief on the part of labor leaders that the cost of living 
may soon turn downward. As one executive puts it: 
“T understand that those who have had contracts 
based on the cost of living find that labor leaders are 
putting less emphasis on it as they seem to sense that 
food and clothing prices will probably decline and, 
therefore, they do not want a cost-of-living index tied 
in with wages.” 

A steel producer has found that the local union 
leaders charged with negotiating a contract “have in- 
dicated their reluctance to tie wages into any cost-of- 
living index, since they point out, and rightly so, that 
it is all very well when such an index is in an upward 
phase, but, when this trend is reversed, their position 
with their membership becomes untenable.” An elec- 
trical equipment manufacturer, on the other hand, 
finds an apparent disregard by union leaders of BLS 
figures on the cost of living even during a period when 
such figures are headed upward. 


MOST EXECUTIVES AGAINST CLAUSE 


The two reasons most frequently advanced by the 
great majority of executives who are opposed to the 
adjustment of wages through a cost-of-living escalator 
clause are: (1) great difficulties would be encountered 
in administering the clause during a period of declin- 
ing living costs; (2) wage rates and adjustments 
of wage rates should not be governed exclusively by 
living costs but should recognize productivity, effi- 
ciency, initiative, and community wage levels, as well 
as the law of supply and demand. Some other reasons 
for objecting to the clause are that wage rates would 
be constantly changing; as labor costs go up, living 
costs would rise; some of the evils of the cost-plus 
approach are introduced, but no real incentive is 
provided for efficient production; the clause is infla- 
tionary when trends are upward and deflationary on 
the down side; labor’s object is an increase in real 
wages; the clause is “impractical and theoretically in- 
defensible.” 

The executive who stated that these clauses intro- 
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duce something akin to a cost-plus arrangement 
went on to comment that he is opposed to all forms 
of escalator clauses. He observes that many of the 
purchase orders for materials today contain such 
clauses and that a large area of business is being 
transacted on virtually a cost-plus basis. Under 
such an arrangement the manufacturer does not have 
firm prices for his materials and purchased parts and, 
if the other important element of costs is subject to 
escalation, he is forced in turn to include a price pro- 
tection clause in his sales contracts or assume ab- 
normal risks if a firm price is quoted. It was further 
observed that in some industries it is much more 
difficult to revise price lists constantly than in others. 

Some of the comments made by executives who are 
opposed to escalator clauses are shown below. More 
are given in the excerpts from the replies received 
shown on pages 407 to 409. 


“The present fashion for cost-of-living clauses is basic- 
ally unsound, in that during times of advancing prices 
they contribute toward an inflationary spiral. If down- 
ward revisions were agreed upon in times of declining 
prices, they would augment the deflationary spiral. Labor 
cannot be interested in maintaining its status quo, which 
is what it would be doing if wages rose and fell with 
the cost of living. Labor’s objective is an increase in real 
wages, which can be accomplished only through an in- 
crease in production.” (Paper and products) 


Se We 


“Tying wages to the cost of living is similar to a dog 
chasing its tail. The cost of living is based upon the 
price paid for commodities and the price paid for com- 
modities is determined by the cost of production, which 
includes wages, material and profit. The greatest of 
these is wages since, theoretically speaking, materials 
are accumulated labor for which wages have been paid.” 
(Steel producer) 


eS 


“We think this is both impractical and theoretically 
indefensible. The cost of living is in no respect a factor 
in determining the amount of wages we can afford to pay. 
If our wage level were set at bare subsistence and just at 
starvation level, the cost of living would be an important 
factor in determining increases. Wages are, however, 
very substantially above this ‘living wage’ level. In the 
long run, employees would suffer under a concept that 
tied wages strictly to the cost of living, for no provision 
whatsoever would be made for improving the standard 
of living.” (Miscellaneous metals manufactures) 


*& + + 


“It is my opinion that to tie wages into a cost-of-living 
index fits into our whole economy about as well as the 
theory of the annual wage. In a free economy, the basic 
laws of supply and demand should govern. Start guar- 
anteeing prices of goods, prices for labor, guaranteeing 
security, freedom from want, ete., and you will bring 
along with these horsemen two more: stagnation and 
chaos.” (Electrical appliances) 
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“I do not believe that any attempt to tie wages to 
the cost of living will succeed, because I do not believe 
that a high standard of living can be guaranteed by any 
such manipulation. High production and production 
with efficiency are the only things that will give us this. 
Ignoring the law of supply and demand and artificially 
adjusting wage rates can only reduce our economic effi- 
ciency and hence lower our standard of living.” (Food 
products) 


Wy: 


“In my opinion it is perfectly absurd to tie wages to 
the cost of living, but of course it is easy for union leaders 
to persuade their members that this is proper because 
every man feels in his own pocketbook the cost of living. 
To increase wages without increasing productivity will 
always result in a higher cost of living, and if this spiral 
is continued goods could very easily be priced out of the 
market, which would close down business and stop em- 
ployment. The public needs much enlightenment on this 
very thing.” (Machine tools) 


Amplifying the position of many executives that 
the best hope of the working man in the future lies in 
greater output, a machine-tool executive observes: 


“Incentive seems to be the only answer to the in- 
creased production necessary. Incentive should be used 
to resell the individual the idea that each one of them is 
an independent operator and has the ‘right to get rich’ 
if he is good enough to do so. Only incentive will main- 
tain that right. 

“In this office we personally believe that any individual 
incentive is incomplete. We believe that every company 
should have a triple incentive plan, as follows: 

“(a) A plan, patterned after the original Nunn-Bush 
Plan, wherein the cost of direct labor is averaged for a 
period of time, and that percentage is guaranteeed to 
the workers, regardless of base rates, distribution from 
the surplus pool, if any, to be made monthly, quarterly, 
or semiannually, dependent upon company policy, and 
either straight across the board on a man-hour basis, or 
in proportion to base rate. 

‘““(b) The earned hour incentive, or piece-rate incen- 
tive, which gives recognition to the individual physical 
and mental capacities of the employee. Naturally, this 
incentive is important during depressions when there is 
apt to be no bonus pool for distribution under plan (a), 
above. 

“(c) The mental incentive system, wherein employees 
are urged to improve mechanically the operation of their 
company, through adaptation or invention, or come up 
with ideas which are time and money savers on material, 
flow, assembly, etc. 

“Under this plan, I believe I am more generous than 
most thinkers, because I believe that all suggestions ac- 
cepted by the management should require the immediate 
opening of a set of cost books to determine the actual 
dollar saving over a period of one year. I believe the em- 
ployee should have 50% of those savings, even if it might 
result in a $2,000 man getting a bonus of $8,000. 

“At the end of the first year, the books are closed, 
the particular plan becomes the property of the company, 
and no further payment is made on that idea. 
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Excerpts from Replies 


Comments from cooperators grouped according to 
principal industry follow: 


Automotive Equipment: “Wage rates based on anything 
except production are unsound.” . . “Men who produce 
at a high rate will always be able to command a high rate, 
and those who do not, should not receive additional com- 
pensation for something to which they have contributed 
nothing. In fact, their lack of contribution is what increases 
the cost of living.” . . . “Tying wages to cost of living is 
a one-way street.” . . . “As production efficiency improves, 
the savings should be directed toward price reductions 
rather than higher wages.” . . . “Union leaders scheme to 
get wages up to the highest possible point. Then they want 
a cost-of-living clause, with the high point frozen as the 
floor. We are willing to offer a cost-of-living clause adjust- 
able after six months, using our present wages as a starting 
point, but we insist on a long-term contract to give us the 
benefit of any downward swing in the cost of living. The 
union does not want that.” . . . “It is quite sound to tie 
wage increases to the cost of living if wage decreases are 


similarly considered.” 
eit teat 


Chemicals: “I would not be in favor of including a cost- 
of-living clause in a union contract as it would be extremely 
difficult to have it revised downward.” . . . “Such a pro- 
vision is very unpopular with union leaders principally be- 
cause it takes away one of their most useful tools, ‘abilty 
to pay.” . . . “Such a situation could be twisted by some 
labor leaders to try to get the man to think that if he 
wants to continue to get high wages and continuous work 
he must do less work, because if he produces more and 
prices go down he will receive smaller wages.” . . . “Our 
union contract includes a cost-of-living bonus, with pro- 
vision for downward as well as upward revision.” . . . “We 
feel that the cost-of-living clause provides the most equitable 
method of adjusting wages, but we are keeping our fingers 
crossed as to the grace with which the unions will accept 


downward revision.” 
* * * 


Electrical Appliances: “In a free economy, there is no 
place for cost-of-living clauses in union contracts.” . ; 
“Labor rates already have risen far beyond the rise in living 
costs.” . . . “Tying wages to the cost of living is probably 
as good a basis as can be found, but there is a limit, say 
$3,000 per year, beyond which it should not apply.” 


amen) Fe 


Electrical Machinery: “I question whether it is to the in- 
terest of employees to tie wages to the cost of living.” . . . 
“Industry in general can only pay the wages it can afford, 
regardless of the cost of living.” . . “If all companies 
tied pay increases to increased production or productivity 
their united efforts would swamp the inflationary spiral, 
while if wage increases are tied to a rising cost of living 
every such increase would give an accelerating boost to the 
spiral.” . . . “The best solution is a semi-annual review 
of competitive rates in the locality, economic conditions, 
and our ability to pay.” . . . “It would be extremely diffi- 
cult to get any group to agree on a basis for measuring cost 


of living.” 
* * 


Food Products: “Wages tied to the cost of living rarely 
go down with reduced living costs.” . . . “Cost-of-living 
clauses in contracts are pretty sure to end in continual con- 
troversies.” . . . “The raising of wages to meet higher costs 
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of living must cease at some point or no equilibrium can 
ever be reached.” . . . “Our published wage policy relates 
our rates to those of the communities in which we operate.” 
. . . “Labor unions have been unwilling to subscribe to 
such a formula, presuming, no doubt, that the cost of living 
will soon turn down.” . . . “We made an agreement to 
follow a cost-of-living pattern in determining our rates, and 
on a comparative basis this policy has worked remarkably 
well.” . . . “A more reliable and generally acceptable basis 
for measuring cost of living will have to be developed before 
it can be tied in to the extent of making it permissible to 
reopen contracts.” 
* * 

Foundries: “Wages are not related to what it costs a man 
to live but to the market for his type of labor.” . . . “If 
wages were based on needs, a man with many dependents 
would get much higher wages than a single man. This vio- 
lates the principle of equal pay for equal work, and would 
also make it difficult for a man with many dependents to 
obtain employment. Furthermore, this practice is extremely 
inflationary.” . . . “Union leaders are always opposed to 
any provision for a downward revision.” . . . “I do not 
believe that this is a practical solution to the problem be- 
cause of the inaccuracy of cost-of-living figures. Also, such 
a clause could not be enforced if the revision were down- 


ward.” 
* * 


Industrial Machinery—General: “A corporation cannot as 
a practical measure agree in advance to wage rates based 
on factors wholly outside the corporation’s control.” . 
“We cannot visualize labor accepting an automatic reduc- 
tion in the middle of a contract in the event the cost of liv- 
ing were to go down.” . . . “Tying wages to the cost of 
living involves endless problems which cannot be settled 
on a factual basis.” . . . “While such a clause has the danger 
of pushing along an inflationary spiral, on the other hand 
it is a theory that the average workingman understands 
the best.” . . . “Some tie-up in contracts with the cost 
of living would probably be the only solution to a problem 
which seems to be spiraling rather than subsiding.” 


Ce Aes 


Industrial Machinery—Specialized: “Our product has ab- 
solutely no bearing on the cost of living and we could not 
agree to pay wages based on a scale which we could not 
control at least in some small measure.” .. . “Unions would 
resist any downward revision and at the same time would 
attempt to raise wages annually with respect to the cost of 
living.” . . . “We have been willing to discuss cost of living 
as one of the factors which must be taken into consideration 
in the establishment of wages.” . . . “The commonly pub- 
lished indexes do not reflect the day-to-day costs which the 
employee faces. Like all such wage programs, it would look 
good on the way up but would arouse bitter opposition on 
the way down.” . . . “The cost of living is such a variable 
and indeterminate quantity that it is not a very good 
standard.” . . . “Tying wages to the cost of living gives 
the union an added incentive to accelerate the spiral as well 


as increased opportunity to do so.” 
* * & 


Machine Tools: “The efficiency factor disappears with 
such a tie-in.” . . . “No clause that can result in a down- 
ward revision of wages is workable.” “A national 
shakedown will have to occur before there is a satisfactory 
answer to the wage-price problem.” . . . “Wage revision 
upward is a comparatively simple thing to accomplish, but 
agreement on a downward revision is virtually impossible.” 
. . . “Tf all wages were tied to the cost of living, we would 
rapidly spiral costs out of sight.” . . . “Tying wages to the 
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cost of living prevents the proper and necessary economic 
adjustments, and perpetuates a situation of maladjust- 
ment which, in the long run, would be very harmful.” . . . 
“We have a cost-of-living clause for the first time, and the 
administration of such a clause will present an extremely 
difficult labor relations problem.” . . . “Should the practice 
become more or less uniform, it would not be too bad, pro- 
viding there was agreement as to whose statistics would be 
used and as to the correctness of these statistics.” . . . 
“Wages should be tied to the cost of living and should in- 
clude both upward and downward revision, depending 
somewhat on the prosperity of the company.” 
* * * 


Mining and Quarrying: “It would not be advisable to have 
a contract tied to any sort of index of the cost of living be- 
cause whenever it became necessary to open the contract 
for higher living costs, it would also be opened on many 
other features at the same time. Present wages have far 
outstripped any increases that could possibly be attributed 
to higher living costs.” . . . “The United Mine Workers 
will use as an argument the increased cost of living in ob- 
taining pay increases, but they would never recognize a de- 
cline in the cost of living as a reason for lowering rates of 
pay.” . . . “Over a number of years we have attempted to 
keep basic wage rates in line with cost-of-living changes, 
but during the war period basic rates have gone up faster 
than the cost of living.” 


+ + 


Office Equipment: “Tying wages to the cost of living 
until greater normalcy has been achieved, would merely 
start an automatic stepping up—first of one and then of 
the other.” . . . “Tying wages to the cost of living is sat- 
isfactory neither to employer or to employee.” . . . “Any 
downward revision would not be accepted.” . . . “Wages 
should be tied to production and not to the cost of living.” 

. . “It is fair to tie wages to the cost of living if labor 
unions will accept decreases as well as increases, at least 
as far down as the base period (BLS, 1935-39=100), as- 
suming that the unions would accept recognized cost-of- 
living figures as the guide.” . . . “Tying wages to the cost 
of living has worked very well in Canada, both during the 


war years and today.” 
* * 


Paper and Products: “Tying wages to the cost of living, 
rather than to productivity, is unsound economically, since 
if it were universally practised, it would produce an auto- 
matically continuing spiral and thereby would magnify 
rather than diminish business highs and lows.” . . . “I do 
not favor tying wages to the cost of living, except possibly 
as a short-term, opportunistic expedient.” . . . “The ten- 
dency of labor is to operate such a clause on a rising cost 
of living only.” . . . “Many of our unions are against this 
practice, although under certain conditions they use the 
cost of living as a basis for demands.” . . . “Cost of living 
has a definite bearing on wages, but it should not be the 
controlling factor.” . . . “Real wage increases result only 
from increased production.” . . . “Some mills pay a cost- 
of-living bonus by issuing separate checks to all employees, 
who receive the same amount.” . . “Our present labor 
contract includes a clause that wage provisions could be 
reopened if the cost-of-living index rose 15 points. This 
occurred, and we granted an increase of 5 cents an hour.” 
. . . “Back around 1940, we had a labor contract tied to 
the cost of living, under which we gave 2 cents an hour for 
each three points of rise in the index. This formula died 
with the stabilization program, and we have not revived it. 
We doubt whether our union would accept such a conserva- 
tive measure today.” 
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Petroleum Products: “Basic wage rates cannot be tied to 
the cost of living but need rather to be related to over-all 
productivity. When violent changes in prices are experi- 
enced, compensation changes are called for as supplements 
to basic rates.” . . . “Tying wages to the cost of living 
would tend to bring about unnecessary variations in basic 
rate structures unless such clauses became industry prac- 
tice.” . . . “If we were to negotiate our own deal with em- 
ployees, apart from the influence of industry practices, we 
would negotiate a cost-of-living adjustment removable when 
the index receded to a previously agreed point.” . . . “In 
November, we offered a cost-of-living bonus to our em- 
loyees with the provision that employee representatives 
would not request any adjustment in wages to become ef- 
fective before the middle of January.” 


* & 


Woolens and Worsted: “Tying wages to the cost of living 
will work splendidly on the way up but the company will 
have trouble when living costs go down.” . . . “It is a most 
difficult and controversial process to determine cost-of-living 
changes to the satisfaction of both parties concerned.” 
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Other Textiles: “Tying wages to the cost of living means 
a continuing upward spiral.” . . . “Fundamentally wage in- 
creases should result from greater efficiency and greater pro- 
duction and demand.” . . . “A cost-of-living bonus includ- 
ing provision for both upward and downward revision is not 
practical.” . . . “Every time we talk about tying wages to 
the cost of living, up goes the cost of living.” . . . “Any 
automatic linking of wages to a cost-of-living index reduces 
the freedom of negotiation.” . . “Trying to determine 
wages on the basis of the cost of living would involve too 
many complications to be practical.” . . . “There is some 
merit to cost-of-living clauses providing that adjustments 
may be made in either direction.” . . . “Tying wages to a 
cost-of-living index seems to be the least risky method in 
many ways, although it has many obvious practical dif_i- 
culties. Provision for upward and downward revision sounds 
all right to the unions now but might be resisted when prices 
were going down. This method also more or less commits 
the company to wage increases regardless of the local finan- 
cial situation.” 


Henry E. Hansen 
Division of Business Practices 


Union Welfare and Health Funds Growing 


4 ue NUMBER of workers covered by health and 
welfare funds in union agreements has increased 
sharply, according to Boris Stern, Chief of the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. In an address before the Council 
on Industrial Health of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, he stated that the BLS estimates 1,250,000 
workers are now included in such funds, or more than 
double the coverage of 600,000 found in the bureau’s 
1945 survey. 

The largest number of workers, 450,000, covered 
by such agreements in any one union, is in the coal- 
mining industry. Approximate coverage in other 
union welfare fund agreements is: men’s clothing, 
275,000 workers; ladies’ garments, 200,000; textiles, 
125,000; hats and millinery, 20,000; laundry, cleaning 
and dyeing, 30,000. Other industries covered, for 
which the bureau has no precise information, are street 
railways, machinery, retail and wholesale trade, fur 
and leather, furniture, building trades, and office 
workers. 


NEW DEMANDS 


According to the United Automobile Worker of 
November, 1946, instructions have been sent by the 
headquarters of the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO) to all local unions to demand a comprehen- 


sive and uniform group-insurance plan in all collect- 
ive-bargaining agreements held by the union. The 
highlights of the program as worked out by the 
union are: 


Employers to be asked to contribute a sum equivalent 
to at least 3% of their total hourly rate payroll which is 
to be paid into a Social Security Fund administered by 
the union. 

Death benefits of at least one year’s earnings. 

Disability benefits of not less than 50% of average 
earnings (with a guaranteed minimum weekly payment) 
up to a maximum of fifty-two weeks. 

Dismemberment benefits equivalent to death benefits. 

Hospital, surgical, medical and maternity benefits for 
workers and their dependents. 

Other benefits include the payment of lump sums for 
permanent disability, loss of members, loss of sight, etc. 


UNION ADMINISTRATION 


The union demands the entire administration of 
the fund “in order to eliminate commissions and fees 
which boost the cost of ordinary group insurance.” 
Under the contemplated plan, claims and benefit pay- 
ments will be channeled through the local unions. 


F, Beatrice Brower 
Management Research Division 
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Helping 
the New Supervisor 


M*x. MEN in management positions remember 
quite vividly their first months as a supervisor. 
The flush of exhilaration at the new promotion is soon 
replaced by a realization of new responsibilities and 
new relationships with the people of the organization. 
The seemingly enormous amount of information and 
skill to be acquired sometimes frightens the novice. 
He may be troubled by the feeling that he is expected 
to function at top efficiency right from the start. 
Even though his superior may be patient, he knows 
his employees are watching him to see what he is 
going to be like as a boss. 

To help men make the transition from the status 
of a production employee to that of a member of 
management, the Caterpillar Tractor Company con- 
ducts an introductory program for new supervisors. 
The program is designed to equip the supervisor with 
a great deal of the information he will need, to pro- 
vide him with the opportunity to meet and talk with 
company executives, and to make him feel that he 
has become a part of the management group. 


NATURE OF THE PROGRAM 


The program consists of five successive days of 
conferences at a local hotel. In morning and after- 
noon sessions, various phases of the company’s busi- 
ness and problems of supervision are discussed. Most 
of the meetings are conducted by the training depart- 
ment, although such topics as safety, the union agree- 
ment, and veterans’ relations are handled by the ap- 
propriate staff specialist. At lunch, company officials 
meet with the group. Usually four executives attend 
each noon, so that by the end of the week several 
executives have had the opportunity to meet with 
the new supervisors. The company president and 
various vice presidents speak at the luncheon ses- 
sions, and afterwards discuss questions put forth by 
the supervisors. 

The program is as follows: 


First Day 
Outline of the program Lunch 
Inducting the new employee Industrial relations 


Personality traits Safety 
Progress reports The supervisor as a leader 


Seconp Day 
Reprimanding effectively Visit to the proving grounds 
Foundations for good relations (so that each conferee can 
Brief history of diesel engines operate tractors, motor grad- 


Lunch ers and other products) 


Tuirp Day 
Job instruction Lunch 
Union agreement Checking decisions 
Product distribution Importance of attitudes 
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Fourtu Day 
Job methods Lunch 
Unfair labor practices Cost control factors 
Handling grievances Quality control 
Veteran relations 
Firta Day 
Planning the day’s work Lunch 


Supervisors’ conduct Supervisor and the community 
How the company’s business is Company organization 

financed General discussion 

The method of presentation varies with the sub- 
ject matter and includes conference discussions, lec- 
tures and films. On the last day, the conferees are 
asked to answer a questionnaire covering the mate- 
rial included in the program. Notes or other informa- 
tion may be used in answering the questions. The 
principal purpose of the quiz is to check the quality 
of the instruction. Typical questions are: “Please 
give the purpose of a reprimand and the five prin- 
ciples recommended to accomplish this purpose.” 
“How long can a supervisor wait in Step 1 before he 
gives an answer on a grievance?” “A man asks 
whether or not he should join a union. How can you 
answer him?” 


ADMINISTRATION 


The training department holds the five-day con- 
ferences quarterly so that all new supervisors ap- 
pointed in the preceding three months will be invited 
to attend. When arranging the attendance list, the 
training department notifies the department heads, 
who instruct their new supervisors to attend. As a 
means of checking on the program, several general 
foremen have been included in recent groups. The 
number of new supervisors participating in the con- 
ferences varies, running from 75 to 100 each year. 


Wru1mM W. MussMann 
Management Research Division 


Compensation Laws Reviewed 


The Division of Labor Standards, United States 
Department of Labor, has compiled a ready reference 
pamphlet of state workmen’s compensation laws as 
of June 1, 1946. The pamphlet, Bulletin No. 78, 
points out that amendments to existing workmen’s 
compensation legislation constitute the most frequent 
subject of bills submitted in the labor law field. The 
trend of these bills is ordinarily in the direction of 
liberalizing benefits for industrially injured workmen 
or their dependents. 

In reviewing the existing laws, the report points to 
two outstanding features—the wide variation of bene- 
fits provided in the various states, and the inadequa- 
cies of protection still existing in many states. The 
pamphlet summarizes the state workmen’s compen- 
sation laws for legislators, administrators, insurance 
carriers and labor groups. F. B. B. 


—— 
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Veterans’ Readjustment Allowances 


Peay reports for October indicate that 
claims for readjustment allowances filed by ex- 
servicemen are following a downward trend. Initial 
claims after a sharp decline in September receded fur- 
ther in October to reach a low of slightly more than 
357,000, the smallest number recorded since October, 
1945. The continued claims load for October was re- 
duced by more than 1.7 million during the month. 


INITIAL CLAIMS 


Total initial claims increased substantially during 
May because of labor displacements. They resumed 
a decline in June only to be interrupted again in July 
because of labor unrest. However, with the settlement 
of most major disputes, initial claims have continued 
to recede since July. The rapid rise in additional 
claims represents veterans returning to the program 
because of second or subsequent periods of unem- 
ployment. This development has been apparent since 
January when new claims have steadily decreased, 
while the number of additional claimants has con- 


tinued upward to constitute a greater proportion of 
total initial claims. In September, the latest date for 
which such information is available, more additional 
claims than new claims were received, or over 63% 
of total initial claims. This compares with 16% last 
September and 1% in September, 1944. Since the 
number of new claimants has tended to follow the 
general pattern of demobilization, it is not strange 
that there are fewer of these initial claims now that 
large-scale demobilization is completed and civilian 
employment is at comparatively high levels. Offset- 
ting this decline, however, is this ever-increasing num- 
ber of veterans filing additional claims. Unemploy- 
ment among veterans thus seems to be owing to 
shifting from job to job rather than from inability 
to secure employment upon discharge from the Armed 
Forces. Veteran claimants may also be among the 
last to receive a job under normal placement proce- 
dure, and so be among the first to feel the effect of 
layoffs and recessions. 

The continued claims load has showed steady in- 


VETERAN CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT AND SELF-EMPLOYMENT ALLOWANCES 


Source: Veterans Administration 


Claims for Unemployment Allowances Claims for Self-Employment Allowances 
Tnitial Claims 
Month Total 
Additional Continued New Additional Total 
New Additional | Total Initial | Claims os 7 of Pisin 
Claims 
1944 September............ 11,670 147 11,817 1.2 12,868 0 0 0 
Wetobercgcstciedoe ts 11,936 985 12,921 7.6 44,447 0 0 0 
November <4 ose 1.5. 14,333 1,868 16,201 11.5 69,456 569 67 636 
December............. 19,538 3,000 22,538 13.3 103,814 609 506 1,115 
A925 JANUATY <0 cy. ane 18,434 3,842 22 276 ieee 123,014 590 824 1,414 
IRENMNaryete na pene: 14,751 4,473 19,224 93.3 126,683 1,126 1,517 2,643 
INLArCHE ee. See 15,061 5,605 20,666 Depa! 142,238 1,784 2,674 4,458 
Aprile stant. san: 13,760 5,688 19,448 29.2 135,698 2,602 4,362 6,964 
hd Sei ee 16,309 7,585 23,894 31.7 144,417 2,844 6,615 9,459 
UNC en tee face, in eA ann 23,947 8,319 32,266 25.8 159,875 2,827 9,193 12,020 
UU proastetche aheeteeoe 32,747 9,578 42,325 22.6 203,103 9,271 10,940 IZ, e1t 
PNUPUIS UE aie, Sete tates: as 57,708 16,370 74,078 PTS | 260,811 2,275 11,573 13,848 
September............ 94,112 17,806 111,918 15.9 400,151 2,614 11,824 14,438 
October nee os ek: 236,186 24,229 260,415 9.3 774,360 3,379 11,624 15,003 
Noyembero gon bes. 390,340 35,731 426,071 8.4 1,414,696 6,571 11,646 18,217 
Decembeny. ..a0.0. +66 os 510,601 56,176 566,777 9.9 2,401,185 15,917 17,443 33,360 
NGSGRSANUALY. 5 5 isu na.n + otis 924,501 105,670 1,030,171 10.3 4,594,283 31,498 34,574 66,072 
Webruary.i.. 9... -c 793,398 114,625 908,023 12.6 5,846,239 67,442 64,620 132,062 
March. . 658,053 143,263 801,316 17.9 7,352,690 71,709 130,664 202,373 
ADT eee cee oe cals 512,060 178,302 690,362 25.8 7,685,290 71,609 198,755 270,364 
May agente scoot 490,820 249,872 740,692 Sond 7,690,145 49,665 260,127 309,792 
SUNG Ss Aste <eoos t 371,126 231,191 602,317 38.4 6,982,107 30,853 291,192 322,045 
JULY ver cab cite eho 373,634 283,039 656,673 43.1 7,827,585 20,054 300,500 320,554 
PAU USC acres ctor ewes: 5:5 307,620 294,545 602,165 48.9 7,147,818 13,730 285,050 298,780 
September............ 163,847 283,014 446,861 63.3 6,127,774 10,693 254,358 265,051 
Octobersi€ 3.4)» abe 2 na. 7.4. 357,064 n.a 4,390,168 n.d. n.d. n.d. 


n.a.Not available 
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creases from the beginning of the program, the most 
rapid occurring in the months from October, 1945, 
to July, 1946. In the latter month, continued claims 
totaled 7.8 million, the largest monthly figure on rec- 
ord. Since July, there has been a marked downward 
trend. Claims for unemployment compensation have 
constituted more than 95% of the total 

Although the indicated reduction in the volume of 
claims is significant, it does not necessarily indicate a 
fundamental basic downward trend. The decline in 
the past few months is in great part attributable to 
the withdrawal of a considerable number of veterans 
who have entered schools and colleges. 


SELF-EMPLOYMENT ALLOWANCES 


A similar but less-marked trend also exists in the 
self-employment phase of the program. Characteris- 
tic of the trend since March, new claims again de- 
clined in September. The 10,693 new claims received 
are about one seventh of the peak load of March. 

Additional claims have experienced heavy increases 
throughout the period, and have exceeded new claims 
since January, 1945. In September, however, addi- 
tional claims tapered off and were down for the sec- 
ond consecutive month from the high point reached 
in July. 

Rosatyn D, Srecen 
Statistical Division 


Labor Press 
Highlights’ 


Higher Wages for Textile Workers 


A general increase of 15 cents an hour will be demanded 
by the Textile Workers Union of America from the em- 
ployers in ten New England and Middle Atlantic states, 
according to Textile Labor (TWUA-CIO). TWUA is the 
first CIO union to announce specific wage demands. Accord- 
ing to Emil Rieve, general president of the union, “American 
textile workers . . . are still among the lowest paid indus- 
trial workers in the country.” 


Manual for Stewards 


Union shop stewards in American Woolen Company mills 
participating in a union education program follow a manual 
issued by the Textile Workers of America. The manual treats 
the workings of social security, unemployment insurance 
and workmen’s compensation, and includes an insert on the 
group insurance plan set up at the company and an analysis 
of the union agreement with the company.—Teztile Labor. 

1From the November labor press. 
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For Closing Wage Gap in South 


Southern steelworkers in Birmingham, Alabama, were 
told by Van A. Bittner, Vice President of the United Steel- 
workers of America, that the southern differential must be 
wiped out. He said also that the steelworkers must strive 
to establish a guaranteed annual wage in the steel industry. 
Mr. Bittner praised local labor unions as “the symbol of the 
greatest experiment in democracy in the history of the 
American labor movement.”—Steel Labor. 


Layoffs in Chicago Cloak Industry 


The first layoff in four years is being experienced by the 
Chicago ladies’ garment industry, according to Morris Bialis, 
in Justice (ILGWU). A number of cloak shops have been 
working only half time during the last few weeks, while 
several others, finishing out the fall season, have stopped 
production altogether. In the dress industry, there has 
been a slackening of production which is likewise attributed 
to shortage materials. 

Union committees now engaged in price settlements are 
feeling the pressure of the slack season, but are not allowing 
this fact to influence them in maintaining the settlement 
levels which are absolutely necessary in order to enable the 
Chicago garment workers to meet rising costs of living. 

Mr. Bialis, manager of the Midwestern District, says that 
the demands for a health fund will take top priority in 
the renewal of the industry agreement. 


AFL and Free Economy 


Effective insurance against higher prices is increased pro- 
duction, according to George Meany in the AFL Weekly 
News Service. His editorial declares a need for restraint 
on the part of management and labor “if we are to have 
an ordered economy and check inflation.” Mr. Meany rea- 
sons that if prices and the cost of living rise sharply, the 
natural and inevitable result will be a wave of demands for 
wage increases which may result in still higher prices and 
runaway inflation. 


Steelworkers To Demand Increases 


Philip Murray announced that the United Steelwork- 
ers of America will “fight for increased wages and a decent 
stabilized economy.” Declaring that “wage increases in 
steel will not be asked out of a spirit of vengefulness,” he 
stated that contentions in this regard “are predicated wholly 
on the fact that American industry is able to absorb wage 
increases without increasing the price of their commodities.” 


—Steel Labor. 


British Unionists Embarrass Labor Government 


A resolution introduced at the annual meeting of the 
British Trades Union Congress severely condemning the 
government’s foreign policy caused the British Labor Gov- 
ernment to suffer “the heaviest blow since it took office 
about a year ago,” asserts Labor (railway brotherhood 
unions). Government spokesmen and big union leaders 
exerted all their influence against the resolution, but 40% 
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of the delegates voted for it directly after Prime Minister 
Attlee denounced the resolution as the work of “Commu- 
nists, their dupes and fellow travelers.” 

The Congress voted to demand legislation establishing a 
40-hour work week and went on record for the “closed shop” 
in industry. 


Canada’s Need for Production 


An editorial in The Canadian Unionist (CIO) states that 
because of production loss from widespread strikes during 
the past three or four months, it would be difficult to hold 
prices unless goods are produced in ample quantities. It is 
in the interest of the nation and the world that Canadian 
production should get under way and reach its highest pos- 
sible level at once. 


Canada’s Continued Price Control 


Canadian wages are only one half to two thirds of the 
rates on similar jobs in an American plant, but a dollar in 
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that country goes a lot further with the remaining price 
control than it would if the ceilings came off, says the 
UE News (UE-CIO). The paper insists that Canadian local 
unions must lead in their communities in mobilizing all pos- 
sible pressure on the federal authorities “to reinstate full 
price control” when Canada’s War Measures Act expires in 


March. 


Cincinnati City Employees’ Demands 


An eleven-point program for the employees of the City 
of Cincinnati was recently submitted to the City Manager 
by the Regional Director of the United Construction Work- 
ers (UMW-AFL). Foremost among the union’s demands 
is a forty-hour week for all city employees, with no reduc- 
tion in salaries. The municipality stated that an additional 
tax levy would be required to meet this demand. Other 
demands included pay and bonus specifications—United 
Construction Workers News. 


Evarne P. SipveERMAN 
Management Research Division 


Growth of Five-day Week in Offices 


Considerable speculation exists among employers 
of office workers as to the number of companies that, 
since V-J day, have changed to a five-day week. In 
an attempt to furnish factual answers to these ques- 
tions, THE CoNFERENcE Boarp recently conducted a 
survey of 437 industrial and commercial companies 


in twenty cities. The results of the survey reveal 
that in every city, with the exception of Louisville 
where the sample is small, there has been a significant 
shift among clerical workers to the five-day week. 

The complete results of the survey are given in the 
table. S. A. R. 


NUMBER OF DAYS PER WEEK WORKED BY CLERICAL EMPLOYEES IN COOPERATING COMPANIES 
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Joint Training for 
Supervisors and Stewards 


HE SIGNING of a union agreement creates for 
f kent parties the task of developing in their re- 
spective staffs, supervisors and stewards the ability 
to achieve harmony in the day-to-day labor relations. 
Some unions have developed training programs for 
union representatives. Some have prepared hand- 
books to teach the steward how to use the collective- 
bargaining machinery. An increasing number of com- 
panies are likewise endeavoring to train supervisors 
to carry out their part of contract responsibilities. 

At the Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, New Jer- 
sey, an unusual experiment has been initiated. The 
company and the Textile Workers Union of America 
(CIO) are training supervisors and stewards in labor 
relations, sitting together in the same classroom and 
under the same instructors. Both the company’s man- 
agement and the top representative of the union be- 
lieve that harmonious relationships can be developed 
through common instruction and discussion. 

The program was inaugurated at a dinner meeting 
attended by supervisors and union representatives. 
The company’s director of industrial relations, Gen- 
eral I. J. Phillipson, outlined the purpose of the course, 
its content, and the details of procedure. Colonel 
Charles F. H. Johnson, President of Botany Worsted 
Mills, and George Baldanzi, Executive Vice President 
of the union, explained the philosophy which gave rise 
to the establishment of the program. 

Eventually 350 supervisors and 75 union represen- 
tatives will receive the training. Since it was impos- 
sible to start the training for all participants at the 
same time, it was decided to start at the lowest levels, 
because it appeared that the greatest possibilities for 
immediate improvement were there. Twelve to fifteen 
persons comprise each group. As far as possible, 
supervisors of similar rank and the union representa- 
tives who normally work with them are assigned to 
the same group. 

The course consists of fifteen one-hour sessions, con- 
ducted on company time and on a compulsory basis. 
The material has been prepared and the instruction 
is given by the company’s industrial relations staff 
with the assistance of union officials. At each class 
session both an industrial relations staff member and 
a union official are present. When difficult questions 
that cannot be immediately answered arise in class 
(e.g., interpretations of the contract), they are re- 
corded and, after determination by the management 
and the union, the answers are reported back to the 
group. Questions and answers of general interest are 
to be printed and distributed to all participants at 
the conclusion of the course. 
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The outline of the course is as follows: 


Session 
I—General policies and rules of Botany. 


II—Legal aspects on Botany policies and rules. 

I1J—Presentation of foundations of good relations. 

IV—To present the four-step method of “Handling a Problem.” 
V—To discuss a case problem. 


VI—Demonstration of the four-step procedure by two members 
of the group on their own cases. 


VII—1. To define a grievance. 

2. To fix the roles of the section hand, shop steward, over- 
seer, shop chairman, superintendent, director of labor 
relations, business agent, director of industrial rela- 
tions, business manager of the union in the grievance 
procedure. 

8. To give supervisors and union officials a picture of the 
complete grievance procedures. 


4. To teach supervisors and union officials how to properly 
fill out grievance forms. 


VIII—1. To acquaint group with the proper procedure to use in 
“Handling a Grievance.” 
2.To acquaint group with the proper shop steward— 
section-hand, etc., relationship. 
8. To show ways to prevent the development of grievances. 


TX—Absentee, labor turnover, and lateness problems and their 
possible solutions. 


X—Botany policies and procedures on 
a. Leaves of absence 
b. Termination procedures 


XI—Botany policies and procedures on 
a. Group insurance 
b. Workmen’s compensation 


XII—Botany policies and procedures on 
a, Seniority 
b. Transfers 


XU1I—Botany policies and procedures on 
a. Wages and hours 


XIV—1. To acquaint supervision and union officials with the re- 
sponsibilities that the union must assume under the 
contract. 

XV—1. Summary of the course, 
2. Skit of the course. 


The first step of the grievance procedure presents 
many problems for both the first-line supervisor and 
the steward: 


“In the meaning of the Botany-Union contract the 
term grievance is a complaint based on either a real or 
imaginary cause for dissatisfaction which an employee 
feels the company should adjust. Thus a grievance pre- 
sents a problem (see Session IV) on which action must 
be taken. 


“While the contract does not specifically define a griev- 
ance it provides in Article IX, Section A: ‘Should an 
employee have any grievance, an earnest effort shall be 
made to adjust such grievance immediately in the fol- 
lowing manner: Step One—between the agerieved em- 
ployee or employees, the shop steward and the immediate 
superior in the aggrieved employee’s department; Step One 
is oral and need not be in writing.’ 
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“It is apparent from the foregoing that a grievance 
in the language of the contract is not limited to violations 
of the contract. It applies to any complaint of a worker 
concerning wages, hours, or conditions of employment 
which the worker feels the company should adjust. The 
field for possible grievance is broad, and the prompt, fair, 
and honest adjustment of. grievances should be the pur- 
pose of all persons engaged in handling them. 


“Despite the importance of the role of the immediate 
superior of the aggrieved employee in the grievance pro- 
cedure, it is but one of the many responsibilities devolving 
on him. The shop steward is elected by his fellow work- 
ers principally for the purpose of representing them in the 
first and second steps of the grievance procedure. The 
supervisor can delegate none of his responsibilities to the 
shop steward; nor can the shop steward accept or carry 
out the responsibilities of the supervisor. Each, however, 
has certain responsibilities common to both. One of these 
is to participate in the grievance procedure; another is to 
get the facts concerning grievances; third, is to avoid 
work stoppages which interfere with production. Both are 
employees of the company and as such have the group 
and individual responsibilities incident to such employ- 
ment. It is in these common fields that the two must 
work harmoniously together without either surrendering 
the authority peculiar to his status as supervisor or shop 
steward. 


“While the contract sets forth the general procedure 
for handling grievances, it does not go into the details of 
the actions of company and union representatives in set- 
tling grievances. Nor is a rigid formula desirable or nec- 
essary. There are, however, certain usual practices which 
are not necessarily invariable. 


“The grievance procedure ordinarily commences with 
a shop steward’s approach to a section hand to get the 
latter to take some action in behalf of an aggrieved worker 
whom the shop steward represents. Before contacting the 
section hand, the shop steward should get all the facts 
that he can. He has first-hand knowledge of the workers 
for whom he speaks and of conditions as they exist lo- 
cally. He should be familiar with the provisions of the 
contract and their meaning, as well as with policies en- 
acted into law or sanctioned by practice or precedent (see 
Sessions I and II).... 


“Tf, after careful investigation, the shop steward is con- 
vinced that there is insufficient cause for a grievance it 
should not be presented to the supervisor. Insistence on 
the consideration of grievances for which there is no justi- 
fication weakens the position of the shop steward. The 
disappointment of the complainant will be keener if the 
grievance is taken up and lost than if he is convinced 
at the outset by the shop steward that there is no cause 
for action. It is important that the complainant under- 
stand clearly why the shop steward believes that it is 
undesirable to proceed further with the grievance. This 
should be fully explained to the worker as well as his 
right, if he is not satisfied with the explanation, to appeal 
to the shop committee, the executive board, membership 
meetings, and the business agent to secure their decisions 
in the matter. 


“Tt is unwise for the shop steward to promise a favor- 
able settlement of a grievance. If the results do not 
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justify the promise the worker will be disappointed be- 
cause a grievance, the outcome of which he fully expected 
to be in his favor, has been decided against him. If the 
outcome is favorable to the worker, his pleasure will be 
greater because of his winning a decision regarding which 
he had no assurance, 

“Having satisfied himself that a grievance can be justi- 
fied, the shop steward, accompanied by the worker, pres- 
ents the facts, as he understands them, orally to the 
section hand for consideration and decision. The ad- 
visability of settling a grievance in the first step, if at all 
possible, is apparent. Settlement is made by the repre- 
sentatives of the company and the union most closely in 
touch with the aggrieved worker and the situation. The 
matter is disposed of without committing it to writing. 
The expenditure of time, effort, and money is minimized. 
Grievances can be most expeditiously settled at this 
level. Such settlements bring prestige to section hand and 
shop steward and establish their leadership. 


“The worker may contact the section hand instead of 
the shop steward to present a complaint, suggestion, or 
request which may or may not be a grievance in the 
meaning of the contract. If a real grievance exists, the 
supervisor should immediately send the complainant to 
the shop steward for the necessary preliminary action 
since the union is the sole authorized collective-bargain- 
ing agency under the contract, and company representa- 
tives are not permitted to settle grievances with indi- 
vidual workers. It is understood, however, that a section 
hand may listen to any grievance, but one that necessi- 
tates the union’s action cannot have a decision unless the 
union is called in. 

“However, many complaints, requests and suggestions 
voiced by workers do not constitute grievances within 
the meaning of the contract and these the section hand 
must handle with or without the assistance of the shop 
steward, as circumstances appear to warrant. Another 
problem with which the section hand is primarily con- 
cerned occurs when he is dissatisfied with the conduct or 
the work of one or more members of the group under 
his supervision. The advice of the shop steward regard- 
ing facts, feelings, attitudes, the union’s viewpoint, etc., 
can be of inestimable value under these circumstances and 
should be sought as a rule. The decision and action 
taken, however, are solely responsibilities of the section 
hand and cannot be delegated to the shop steward.” 


The remaining part of Session VII deals with the 
subsequent steps of the grievance machinery. 

Although the program has not yet been completed, 
both the company and the union have already ob- 
served beneficial results. There has been the tend- 
ency for the prestige of first-line supervisors to be 
restored. Both supervisors and stewards are com- 
ing to understand better their respective responsi- 
bilities and functions. The common training has pro- 
moted better personal relations between first-line su- 
pervisors and stewards, with indications that more 
and more grievances will be settled at this level of 
the grievance procedure. 

Wr11am W. MussMann 
Management Research Division 
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Financing a Flying Club 


ARGE NUMBERS of employees returning from 
war air services have given impetus to a new 
type of recreational activity—flying clubs. The de- 
velopment is not limited to aviation companies where 
planes are more readily available but is found also in 
other types of industry where plans must be worked 
out for financing club equipment. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria, Illinois, 
provides an example. The Caterpillar Employees’ 
Flying Club, formed in November, 1945, has a two- 
membership plan, with basic and flying members, and 
finances its equipment through what is known as a 
dual recovery plan. 

Any full-time employee of the company may belong 
to the club, which is incorporated under the Illinois 
laws as a nonprofit organization. Basic members, who 
pay dues of $1 a year, have the right to vote upon 
any issue not directly involved with the control ar 
operations of flying equipment and to participate in 
all club activities. These include educational pictures, 
addresses by speakers, ground school work, classes 
arranged through the Peoria Wing of the Civil Air 
Patrol and classes held at the airport in radio, navi- 
gation and meteorology. 

In addition to the rights and privileges of basic 
members, flying members have the right to vote on 
all issues involving the control and operations of 
flying equipment. They pay an initiation fee of $25, 
dues of $2 a month and $4 an hour for solo flying. 
Two club instructors are provided. Club members, 
however, may choose any CAA certified instructor. 


CLUB MANAGEMENT 


The club is managed by elected officers consisting 
of president, vice president, secretary and treasurer, 
and it has two active committees. A safety committee, 
consisting of three licensed private or commercial 
pilots within the flying membership, fixes the safety 
rules and regulations governing the use of club equip- 
ment. An operations committee is made up of five 
members—the chairman who is known as operations 
manager and four members whose duties are divided 
into (1) scheduling of flying time, (2) purchasing, 
(3) maintenance and inspection, and (4) supervis- 
ing instructors. The supervisor of instructors must 
be a qualified CAA instructor. 

At the end of October, 1946, the club had 150 
basic members and thirty-five flying members. Of 
these, eleven were women, one of them a flying mem- 
ber. Fourteen basic members have joined the flying 
membership since the club was organized and have 


made their solo flights in the club ship, a Taylorcraft 
plane bought by the club in the spring of 1946. ibe 
was purchased from a local airport where the plane 
is hangared and was financed through the Caterpillar 
Employees’ Credit Union, where monthly payments 
are made. 


FINANCING EQUIPMENT 


The dual recovery plan for financing club equip- 
ment is as follows: 

Costs of operation, estimated at $4 an hour solo, 
were derived from consideration of direct and indirect 
costs, plus an allowance for depreciation, based on 600 
flying hours a year. Direct costs, which include gaso- 
line and oil, periodic inspections and general main- 
tenance, average $2 an hour of operation. Estimated 
costs for 600 flying hours are: 


Gas. and oil. 3... 42.06 422255 ee eee $750 
24— 25 hr. inspections............... 140 
6—100 hr, inspections............... 150 
Parts, ete cue... 0 Ak ss 2 Soe ee 160 
Total eer ae. $1,200 


Hangar rent for twelve months amounts to $150 
and insurance $300, making a total of $450, or 75 
cents a flying hour for these indirect costs. An allow- 
ance of $1.25 an hour for depreciation was based on 
established experience with light planes which indi- 
cated that such airplanes may be flown 2,000 hours 
before general maintenance charges become excessive. 

Recognizing that in any successful flying club a 
definite ratio must exist between flying members and 
the number of airplanes used, the Caterpillar group 
estimated that each member would fly 30 hours a 
year. Applying this average to the 600 hours per year 
of expected use of equipment suggests that at least 
twenty members must be obtained for each airplane. 
Since the Caterpillar club now has thirty-five flying 
members, it is seriously considering purchasing a 
second plane. 

Initiation fees, monthly dues and basic dues fur- 
nish an additional $125 per capita over a four-year 
period and provide the club with its second recovery 
of initial costs, the first coming from $1.25 deprecia- 
tion allowance per hour for 2,000 hours. 

At the end of October the Caterpillar Flying Club’s 
treasury showed a surplus of $750 over current ex- 
penses, derived from an increase of flying members 
and to the use of club equipment in excess of the 
estimated fifty hours a month or 600 hours a year. 


Geneva SEYBOLD 
Management Research Division 
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A 
Agricultural Implements 


See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing . 


Industries 
Agricultural Wage Rates 
See Labor Statistics, Significant 
Agriculture, Employment 
See Employment and Unemployment; Labor 
Statistics, Significant 
Aircraft 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Akron, O. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
“Alcoholic in Industry, The Chronic,” May 154 
Aldens Chicago Mail Order Company 
Employee publication, Apr 132 
American Federation of Labor 
International program, Oct 329 
Convention, Nov 368 
American Optical Company 
Farm purchased by employees, July 235 
American Rolling Mill Company 
Safety cartoons, Apr 119, 120 
American Viscose Company 
Suggestion award, Apr 126 
Atlanta, Ga. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
Automobile Industry 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
“Awards for ~ Newspaper Actors, 
Oct 332 


Scoopy,” 


B 


Balderson, C. C. 
“Plus Money’ or Nonfinancial Incentives,” 
June 197 
Baltimore, Md. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
Birmingham, Ala. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Bonus Announcements, Christmas, Jan 10 
Book Reviews, Jan 29; Feb 44; Mar 94; Apr 131; 
May 157, 164, 183, 184; June 225, 228; 
July 261; Sept 296, 300; Oct 324, 327, 331, 354; 
Nov 367, 371, 385, 364; Dec 403 
Boot and Shoe Industry 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Boston, Mass. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Bristol-Myers Company 
Employee security program, Apr 132 
Buffalo, N. Y. F 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Clague appointed Commissioner of Aug 272 


(@. 
California 
Sickness Benefit Law, Oct 319 
Canada 


Conciliation Methods, Apr 106 
Metal Trades Unionization, May 159 
Workers under Agreements, May 159 
Case Bill 
Veto by President Truman, Aug 269 
“Case Problems for Leadership Training,” 
Oct 325 
Cement 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Chemical Industry 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Chicago, Ill. 
See Ae coma Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
tes 
Children’s Program of Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, May 153 
istmas Bonus Announcements, Jan 10 
“Chronology of Labor Relations,” Jan 12; 
Feb 46; Mar 86; Apr 118; May 165; June 213; 
July 250; Aug 281; Sept 302; Oct 333 
Cincinnati, O 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 


Rates 
“Clague Heads BLS,” Aug 272 
“Clarifying Supervisory Responsibility, Aug 267 
Clerical Salary Rate Comparisons, Apr 133 
Clerical Salary Rates 
April, 1943; April, 1946; July 236-44 
See also Labor Statistics, Significant 
“Clerical Salary Surveys, Summaries 
July 236 
Cleveland, O. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 


Rates 
Clothing, Cost of 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Clubs 
Flying, Dec 416 
Foremen’s, Nov 375 
Coal Strike, Dec 403 
Collective Bargaining 
Trends in, Jan 4; Feb 40; Mar 73; Apr 105; 
May 158; June 209; July 244; Aug 269; 
Sept 297; Oct 328; Nov 368; Dec 401 
Construction 
Employment 
See Employment and Unemployment 
Consumers’ Price Indexes, Jan 18; Feb 57; 
May 175; July Supp; Oct 342 
Corsi, Edward 
“The Wagner Act,”’ May 141 
Cost of Living 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Cost of Living: A Five-year Controversy,” 
Sept 291 
“Cost of Living Index Changes Name,” Oct 322 
Cost of Living and Purchasing Value of Dollar 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


Ole 


Cost of Living, U. S. and 60 Cities 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Cost of Living and Wages,” Dec 404 
Cotton—North 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 


D 
Dallas, Tex. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Dayton, O. 


See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Daywork, Measured,” Oct 321 
Denver, Colo. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Des Moines, Iowa 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Detroit, Mich. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
tes 
Detroit Edison Company 
Supplement to Retirement Plan, July 248 
“Dietitian Trainees for Industry,” Oct 324 
“Disability Benefits, State Cash,” Oct 319 
Discipline 
Under Union Contract, Aug 271 
Dismissal Compensation Ordered by National 
War Labor Board, Jan 9 
Duluth, Minn. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


E 


“E” Awards, Mar 79 
Earnings and Hours 
Production Workers, Jan 13; Feb 47; Mar 87; 
Apr 115; May 167; June 215; July 251; 
Aug. 275; Sept 303; Oct 335; Nov 376 
See also Labor Statistics, Significant __ 
‘Earnings and Hours in Gas and Electricity,” 
May 173; Oct 340 
See also Labor Statistics, Significant 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Profit-Sharing Plan, Dec 391 
“Education and the Labor Problem,” Dec 389 
“Education in Industry,” Nov 366 
Electrical Manufacturing ; 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries ; 4 
“Electricity, Earnings and Hours in Gas and, 
May 178; Oct 340 
See also Labor Statistics, Significant 
Employee Magazines 
Contest Apr 132 
Employee Security 
Bristol-Myers program, Apr 132 
Employment, Jan 24; Feb 43; Mar 80; Apr 127; 
May 172; June 225; July 258; Aug 273; 
Sept 311; Oct 351; Nov 386 
See also Labor Statistics, Significant 
Employment, Earnings and Hours, Class I 
Railroads, Nov 381 
See also Labor Statistics, Significant 
“Employment, The Great Swing in,” Oct 317 
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Engineers 

in Labor Unions, Sept 298 
Erie, Pa. 

See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Evansville, Ind. 

See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


F 


Fact-finding Boards, Jan 7 
Fall River, Mass. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Fashion Show, Oct 322 
Fenton, Frank P. 
“The Wagner Act,” May 148 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company 
Arbitration Award, Oct 318 
“Financing a Flying Club,” Dec 416 
“Five-Day Week Offices, Growth of,” Dec 413 
“Flying Club, Financing a,” Dec 416 
Food, Cost of 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Foremen’s Association of America, Nov 268 
“Foremen’s Clubs, Facts About,” Nov 875 
Forestry and Fishing 
Employment 
See Employment; Labor Statistics, Significant 
Front Royal, Va. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Foundries and Machine Shops 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Fuel and Light, Cost of 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Furniture 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 


G 


“Gas and Electricity, Earnings and Hours in,” 
May 173; Oct 340 
See also Labor Statistics, Significant 
General Electric Company 
Suggestion Plan, Sept 290 
Gomberg, William 
*““Plus-Money’ or Nonfinancial Incentives,” 
June 200 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Great Britain 
Closed Shops, Oct 331 
Trade Unions, July 248 
Union Membership, Jan 4 
Green Bay, Wis. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Grievances 
Time Spent on, May 164 
“Guaranteed-wage Plans in Practice,” Apr 101 
“A Guide for Leaders,” Apr 108 


H 
Hardware 
and Small Parts 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
“Health and Welfare Funds, Union,” June 198 
Heavy Equipment 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
“Helping the New Supervisor,” Dec 410 
Hill, Lee H 
“The Wagner Act,” May 144 
Hobbs Bill 
Signed by President Truman, Aug 269 
Hosiery and Knit Goods 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Hours 4 
See Labor Statistics, Significant 
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Housefurnishings, Cost of 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Housing 
Cost of 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes ‘ 
“Hlousing Headache, Management and the, 
July 229 
Houston, Tex. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
Huntington, W. Va. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


I 
“Incentives, Labors Attitude Toward Wage,” 
Aug 265 
Incentives 


Nonfinancial, June 196; Dec 395 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Induction, Rating Factors and,” Oct 323 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
Retirement Fund, June 194; Sept 290 
International Labor Organization, Nov 371 
“International Labor Organization, The,” Mar 
65 
Tron and Steel 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 


J 
Joliet, Tl. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


K 
Kansas City, Mo, 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


L 


Labor Legislation, Dec 402 
“Labor Press Highlights,” Jan 27; Feb 62; 
Mar 81; Apr 130; May 183; June 223; July 259 
Aug 264; Sept 312; Oct 352; Nov 384; Dec 412 
“Labor Problem, Education and The,” Dec 389 
Labor Relations 
Chronology, Jan 12; Feb 46; Mar 86; Apr 113; 
May 165; June 218; July 250; Aug 281; 
Sept 302; Oct 333 
“Labor Statistics, Significant,” Jan 11; Feb 45; 
Mar 85; Apr 114; May 166; June 214; July 249; 
Aug 280; Sept 301; Oct 334; Nov 374; Dec 400 
“Labor’s Attitude Toward Wage Incentives,” 
Aug 265 
Lansing, Mich. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Leather 
Tanning and Finishing 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Lewistown, Pa. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Limericks for Safety,” Dee 399 
Livingstone, R. S. 
***Plus-Money’ or Nonfinancial Incentives,” 
June 202 
Long-service Awards, Mar 84 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
tes 
Louisville, Ky. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
Lumber and Millwork 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
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Machine Shops k 2 

See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 

Machines and Machine Tools _ : 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 

Macon, Ga. 


See Consumers’ Price Indexes. “s 
“Management and the Housing Headache, 
July 229 c 
Manufacturing, Employment in 
See Employment and Unemployment; Labor 
Statistics, Significant : 
Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, 
May 156 
Meadville, Pa. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Measured Daywork,”’ Oct 321 
Meat Packing } 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Memphis, Tenn. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes ' 
“Mental Health is Important, Good,” May 156 
Merritt, Walter Gordon 
“The Wagner Act,” May 151 
Milwaukee, Wis. ’ 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Ra 


tes 
Minerals, Extraction of 
Employment 
See Employment and Unemployment 
Minneapolis, Minn. : 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Ra 


tes 
Mt. Clemens Pottery Company Case, Nov 359 
Muskegon, Mich. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


N 


National Labor Relations Board 
Certification Period, May 162 
Newark, N. J. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
New Haven, Conn. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
New Orleans, La. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
New York, N. Y. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
tes 
“Nonfinancial Incentives,” June 196; Dec 395 
“Note on Strikes, A,” Sept 289 


Oakland, Calif. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 

Omaha, Neb. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 

“On-job Training, New Regulations for,” 
Apr 119 

“Organization of Personnel Administration,” 


Jan 1 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
Children’s Program, May 153 


Paint and Varnish 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Paper and Pulp 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Paper Products 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
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Parkersburg, W. Va. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Payroll Data 
Distribution of Plants Supplying, Feb 48 
Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing, Jan 13; 
Feb 47; Mar 87; Apr 115; May 167; June 215; 
July 251; Aug 275; Sept 308; Oct 335;Nov 376 
See also Labor Statistics, Significant 
Payrolls 
See Labor Statistics, Significant 
Pension Plan 
Union Agreement on, May 162 
Detroit Edison Company, July 248 
“Pension Problems, Postwar,’ Nov 362 
“Personnel Administration, Organization of,” 
Jan 1 
Petroleum Refining 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
Profit-sharing Plan, Oct 327 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
“*Plus-Money’ or Nonfinancial Incentives,” 

June 196 
“Portal-to-Portal Pay,” Nov 359 
Portland, Ore. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
ces 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Printing 
Book and Job 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
News and Magazine 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
“Production Control in a Seasonal Industry,” 
Dec 891 
Production Workers 
See Payroll Statistics 
“Productivity, The Argument About,” Nov 357 
“Profit Sharing, Experience With,” Feb 33 
Profit Sharing 
Notes on, Aug 274 
Pitney-Bowes plan, Oct 327 
“Profits, Three Decades of Shared,” Dec 390 
Providence, R. I. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Public Utilities 
Employment 
See Employment and Unemployment 
Purchasing Value of thé Dollar 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


R 


“Railroad Payroll Statistics,” Apr 122; Nov 381 
Railroads 
Earnings and Hours 
See Labor Statistics, Significant 
Work Rules on, June 209 
“Rating Factors and Induction,” Oct 323 
Raube, S. Avery 
“Nonfinancial Incentives,” Dec 395 
Rayon j 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Reilly, Gerard D. 
“The Wagner Act,” May 142 
Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated 
Letter to Employees, Jan 7 
Rhode Island 
Sickness Benefit Law, Oct 319 
Richmond, Va. 


See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
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Roanoke, Va. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Robinson, A. H. 
“Production Control in a Seasonal Industry,” 
Dec 891 
Rochester, N. Y. 
See Consumers’, Price Indexes 
Rockford, Ill. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Rubber 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 


Sacramento, Calif. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Safety Cartoons, Apr 119; Sept 308; Nov 372 
Safety Education, Mar 81 
Safety Limericks, Dec 399 
St. Louis, Mo. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
St. Paul, Minn. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
“Salary Surveys, Summaries of Clerical,” July 


San Francisco, Calif. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
Schenley Distillers Corporation 
Fashion Show, Oct 322 
“Seasonal Industry, Production Control in,” 
Dec 391 
Seattle, Wash. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes; Clerical Salary 
Rates 
Seniority 
Definition, Mar 74; July 246 
Departmental, Jan 6 
Rules, Feb 42 
Supervisors, May 16 
Types, Nov 369 
Veterans, June 210 
Separation pay 
Sylvania Electric Plan, Sept 290 
Service Industries 
Employment 
See Employment and Unemployment 
Shipbuilding 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Silk and Rayon 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
“Social Security Benefits, Computing,” Nov 386 
Spates, Thomas G. 
“**Plus-Money’ or Nonfinancial Incentives,” 
June 196 
Spokane, Wash. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“State Cash Disability Benefits,” Oct 319 
“Steelworkers” Institute,” Aug 274 
“Stewards, Joint Training for Supervisors and,” 
Dec 414 
Strikes, Jan 25; Feb 58; Mar 92; Apr 128; 
May 180; June 220; July 256; Aug 282; 
Sept 309; Oct 347 
See also Labor Statistics, Significant 
“Strikes, A Note on,” Sept 289 
Suggestion Awards, Apr 126 
Suggestion Plan 
General Electric, Sept 290 
Sundries, Cost of 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
“Supervisor, Helping the New,” Dec 410. 
“Supervisors and Stewards, Joint Training for,” 
Dec 414 
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Pied igh Responsibility, Clarifying,” Aug 


Sweden 

Organized Labor in, Sept 299 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

Separation Pay, Sept 290 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


T 


“Three Decades of Shared Profits,” Dec 390 
“Tommy Tokheim Plays Safe,” Nov 272 
Total Employment 
See Labor Statistics, Significant 
Total Industry, Employment in 
See Labor Statistics, Significant 
Toledo, O. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Trade, Service, Miscellaneous, Employment in 
See Employment and Unemployment; Labor 
Statistics, Significant 
“Trainees for Industry, Dietitian,” Oct 824 
“Training, Case Problems for Leadership,” 
Oct 325 
“Training for Supervisors and Stewards, Joint,” 
Dec 414 
“Training for Veterans, On-the-job,” Mar 71 
Training 
Under Union Contract, Aug 271 
Transportation 
Employment 
See Employment and Unemployment 
Trenton, N. J. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Turnover Rates, Jan 25; Feb 53; Mar 92; 
Apr 128; May 180; June 220; July 256; 
Aug 282; Sept 309; Oct 347 
See also Labor Statistics, Significant 


U 


Union Contract Provisions 
Apprentices, Mar 75 
Attendance, Dec 401 
Breakdown of machinery, Apr 105 
Changes in steel contract, Apr 107 
Checkoff, Feb 40 
Checkoff, General Motors, May 160 
Christmas bonus, Sept 299 
Closed shop, Oct 331 
Company rules, Oct 330 
Cost of Living, Dec 404 
Definition of Terms, Feb 41 
Discharge, Mar 73 
Discipline, Aug 271 
Good Standing, Dec 401 
Grievance procedure, Mar 75; June 211 
Inclusion of office workers, Jan 4 
Job evaluation, Apr 106 
Layoff, Jan 5 
No strike, May 158 
Penalty clauses, Feb 40 
Pension plan, May 162 
Physical Examinations, Aug 270 
Policy Statement, Oct 330 
Revision of Wage Classifications and Rates, 
Apr 105 
Roosevelt’s Birthday on Holiday, Mar 84 
Seniority, Jan 6; Feb 42; Mar 73; May 161; 
June 212; July 246; Aug 270; Nov 369 
Shift Differentials, Jan 4 
Sick Leave, Jan 5 
Technological Changes, Apr 106 
Time Record Rules, Apr 107 
Training, Aug 271 
Transfers, Mar 73 
Trust Funds, May 158 
Union Responsibility, June 210 
Union Security Clauses, Apr 105 
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Union Contract Provisions—Continued 
Wage Increase Based on Production, May 159 
Wage Reopening, Sept 297 
Watchmen, Nov 370 
Work Rules, July 247 
Work Schedules, 401 
“Union Health and Welfare Funds,” June 193 
Union Membership 
Great Britain, Jan 4 
Canada, May 159 
“Union Welfare and Health Funds Growing,” 
Dec 409 
Unions, Independent, May 162 
Unions 
Organization drives, Dec 401 
she also perp tece ie of Labor; 
ongress of Industrial Organizations 
Wage Policies, Sept 297 
United Federal Workers of America, May 161 
United Steelworkers of America 
Institute, Aug 274 


Veterans 
On-the-job Training, Mar 71 
Return Announced, Mar 72 
Superseniority, June 210 
“Veterans’ Readjustment Allowances,” Dec 411 


THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Ww 
Wage Adjustments 
General order 43, Apr 112 
Wage Earners 
See Labor Statistics, Significant 
“Wage Increase ouncements,” Jan 23; 
Feb 63; Mar 97; Apr 183; May 187; June 226; 
July 263; Aug 286; Sept 314; Oct 354 
Wage Increases 
in 25 Manufacturing Industries, Jan 15; 
Feb 50; Mar 89; Apr 116; May 169; June 
217; July 255; Aug 275; Sept 303; Oct 335; 
Nov 376 
Wage Policies 
Union, Sept 297 
Wage-price Policy, Apr 111 
Wage-price Regulations 
Executive Order 9697, May 163 
Bonus Plans, May 163 
Time Spent on Grievances, May 164 
“‘Wage-rate Changes Since V-J Day,” Oct 327 
“Wage and Salary Stabilization,” Jan 8; Feb 38; 
Mar 76; Apr 110; May 163; June 206 
“Wages, Cost of Living,” Dec 404 
“The Wagner Act,” May 141 
Wagner Act, Oct 328 


December, 1946 


“War Memorials, Company,” Nov 363 " 
Washington Gas Light Company, “A Guide 
for Leaders,” Apr 108 
Wausau, Wis. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes ; 
“Welfare and Health Funds Growing, Union,” 
Dec 409 
Wilmington, Del. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 
Wolman, Leo 
“A Note on Strikes,” Sept 289 
“The Great Swing in Employment,” Oct 317 
“The Argument About Productivity, Nov 357 
“Education and the Labor Problem” Dec 389 
Wool 
See Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 
Industries 
Work Rules, July 247 
On Railroads, June 209 
“Work Safely to Keep Working,” Sept 308 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws, Dec 410 
World Federation of Trade Unions, Mar 74 


x 
Youngstown, O. 
See Consumers’ Price Indexes 


